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Juniors Ali Ward and Akie Hashimoto race toward a Slip n’ Slide on P-Day, April 25. View a full photo 
spread on Page 10, and a photo gallery at www.smcvt.edu/echo. 


Diversity remains a top priority at St. Michael’s 
os se lags behind other New England schools 


~ By Jade Csizmesia 
Fact Checker 


More than a year after its 
formation, the Diversity Work- 
ing Group has compared St. 
Michael’s to other colleges and 
found that we lag behind most 
of them. » 

One of the group’s first ac- 
tions was a comparative analysis 
of how other schools with similar 
demographics were addressing 
the challenges of recruiting and 
retaining a more diverse student 
body, said Patricia Delaney, as- 
sistant professor of anthropology 


Students volunteer in Kolkata, India 


By Sarah. Jarvis 
Staff Writer 


Nine St. Michael’s students and two 
faculty members will be traveling to Kol- 


kata, India for a service trip. 


On May 18, the nine Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts students along with co- 
ordinator Anne Brabazon and Sue Kuntz 
from the psychology department will de- 
part for Kolkata and stay until June 8. 

“Kolkata is a combination of all con- 


and gender studies. = 
“We looked -at. ‘St Anselm, 
Stonehill and about a: dozen 
schools that are similar to St. 
Mike’s, and we were actually 
sort of shocked to find that vir- 
tually everybody else is doing 
better than we are in terms of 
recruiting and retaining a more 





diverse student body,” Delaney - 


said. 

President Jack Neuhauser 
said he doesn’t think many 
schools are doing things differ- 
ently from St. Michael’s. 

“T didn’t think it was a very 
good analysis, because the big- 


student-leader Julia Berberan said. 
Berberan and Brabazon went on the 

trip last year. For seven years St. Michael’s 

students and faculty have been doing ser- 


vice work in Kolkata. 


Volunteers from all over the world 
come to Kolkata to work for Mother Te- 
resa’s Missionaries of Charity and Brother 
Xavier’s New Hope New Life Orphanage, 
both of which the St. Michael’s students 


volunteered for. 


‘ 


tradictions, though, and despite the ugli- 


ness of the poverty in the city, there is still 


See MOVE, Page 3 


something so beautiful about Kolkata,” 
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Addicted to plastic 
Burlington group acknowledges 
the harmful effects of plastic 
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ns gest ceermunaat of ALANA 


population is location, and if 
you’re. going to compare us to 
schools that are much closer to 
major metropolitan areas, we’re 
not going to fare very well be- 
cause the problem with: us is 
bootstrapping,” Neuhauser said. 
“How do you really get start- 
ed?” 

Moise St. Louis, director of 
Multicultural Student Affairs, 
said he thinks diversity is the 
area of focus where St. Michael’s 
is lacking most. 


See DIVERSITY, Page 3 
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addition delayed 


Six years later, 


literary critic's 


collected works still not here 


By Carolyn Smith 
Managing Editor 


In . 2003, St. Michael’s 
planned to build an addition. to 
Durick Library. This new wing 
would be called the Dupont Li- 
brary in memory of Gerald Du- 
pont, president of St. Michael’s 
who served during the 1950s. The 
expansion would hold a collec- 
tion of books donated by Harold 
Bloom, a renowned literary critic, 
author and professor at Yale Uni- 
versity. Six years later, the books 
are still with Bloom at his home 
in Connecticut. 

“Dr. 
would like to donate his collec- 
tion to St. Michael’s if we had an 
appropriate place to put them,” 
said John Payne, director of li- 
brary and information services. 
“Then an alumn, who wished to 


remain anonymous, agreed to do- | 


nate $5 million for the construc- 
tion of that facility.” 

However, the donor has yet to 
donate the money. 

“The expansion is contingent 
on the anonymous gift,” President 
Jack Neuhauser said. “We cannot 
build the expansion until the gift 
is received.” 

Payne said the donation is 
tied up in investments and con- 
struction can’t start until that is 
cleared up. 

“The donor still has every in- 


Bloom said that he ~ 


tention of giving us the $5 million, 
but it’s not money in the bank, it’s 
money in a business transaction 
or property that he needs to sell,” 
Payne said. 

Neuhauser said the economy 
makes this uncertain, and the 
donor has not given a time as to 
when it can be expected. 

“We are in contact with the 
anonymous donor, but he has not . 
been very forthcoming on when 
this gift might be received,” Neu- 
hauser said. 

Bloom first came in contact 
with St. Michael’s when he met the 
late English professor John Reiss 
at a seminar at Yale. A friendship 
grew, and Reiss invited Bloom to 
the college to give a lecture, said 
Will Marquess, instructor of Eng- 
lish. Bloom loved the sense of hu- 
manity at St. Michael’s, and that’s 
when he offered to donate his col- 
lection, Marquess said. 

“He thought St. Michael’s 
would be a good place for it be- 
cause he got such a positive sense 
of it through Reiss,’ Marquess 
said. : 

. There is a hold-up with 
the donor, therefore, Marquess 
doesn’t know if or when there will 
be an expansion. 

“My latest sense of it is that 
it’s not likely to happen,” he said. 


See LIBRARY, Page 3 
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Meet the E-Board 
Read what the incoming 
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Sabella 

| Markievicz (left) 
and Lucy Bella _ 
LeMay (right) 
will participate 

) in a fundraiser at 
| club Metronome 
| on Thursday at 

7 p.m. Proceeds 
will benefit 
Spectrum Youth 
and Family 
Services center 
and Outright 
Vermont. 
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First-year Austin Ziskie brings 
the heat 
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MISSION STATEMENT 





s the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper 
of St."Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students and 
the community. i 


The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors make all 
content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expression. _ We encour- - 
age our readers to express their views at any time. 


The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles that 
we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The Defender-does — 
‘not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited only for gram- 
mar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. ; 


: Excerpts from April 23 - April 26, 2009, Security reports, 
provided by St. Michael’s Office of Public Safety 














THUR/April 23 | SAT/April 25 gn SUN/April 26° 


12:23 a.m. Noise complaint, Joyce Hall 1:19 a.m. Drunkenness, 100s townhouses 12:34 a.m. 911 Hang up, Pontigny Hall 

12:23 a.m. Drunkenness, Joyce Hall 1:41 a.m. Drunkenness, Joyce Hall _ 12:35 a.m. Drunkenness, 300s townhouses ~ 
1:52 a.m. Liquor violation, Ryan Hall 12:46 a.m. Drug violation, Hamel Hall 
10:16 a.m. Medical assist, Joyce Hall 1:24 a.m. Drunkenness, Bergeron 

FRI/ April 24 3:50 p.m. Liquor violation, Ethan Allen ; 1:47 a.m. Drunkenness, 100s townhouses 

4:10 p.m. Larceny/Theft, Founders Hall 1:59 a.m. Drunkenness, 300s townhouses 

12:25 a.m. Drunkenness, Purtill Hal! 9:08 p.m. Drug violation, Linnehan Hall 2:09 a.m. Drug violation, Lyons Hall 

1:04 a.m. Liquor violation, Purtill Hall 9:08 p.m. Drug violation, Linnehan Hall 2:18 a.m. Assault, 300s townhouses 

8:23 p.m. Larceny / Theft, Tarrant Center ; 2:30 a.m. Disorderly conduct, Hodson Hall 


‘3:08 a.m. Drunkenness, Canterbury Hall 
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DIVERSITY: St. Michael’s lacking ALANA students 





Continued from Page 1 


“Unlike other peer institu- 
tions, we have not realized the 
‘importance of being clear about 
the heart of diversity,” St. Louis 
said. “We are not a place that sees 
diversity as an asset, and that’s 
a challenge, because then you’re 
starting a conversation from 
» groundzero.” 

In fall 2008, St. Michael’s 
had a total of 3.8 percent ALA- 
NA undergraduate students: 1.3 
percent Asian/Pacific Islander, 
1.1 percent Hispanic, 6.9 percent 
) black, non-Hispanic; and 0.5 per- 
cent American Indian/Alaska na- 
) tive. 

These statistics were self- 
reported by the students and com- 
pliance was voluntary, said John 
Kulhowvick, director of institu- 
tional research. Approximately 
another 0.5 percent of students re- 

_ ported themselves as multi-racial, 
and 1.2 percent as non-residential 
international students. 

St. Michael’s hired Victoria 
Orner, associate director of ad- 
mission and multicultural recruit- 
ment, to work full time on recruit- 
ing ALANA students, Neuhauser 
said. The. difficulty comes from 
the expense of recruitment com- 
pared with a low rate of return. 

“If you’re going to visit 10 


schools and spend a week doing | 


this and you get two applications, 
that’s a pretty small return for 
spending a considerable amount 
of time,” Neuhauser said. 

Many white students are un- 
aware of the percentage of ALA- 
NA students on campus, Delaney 
said. 

“We found in this process that 
if you talk with most non-ALANA 
students and you ask them what 
percentage of the student body do 
you think is ALANA, the answer 


you get is 10, 15, 20 percent,” she . 


said. “And when you tell them 3 
percent, most students are hor- 


rified because clearly that’s not - 


representative of what the coun- 
try is, and it’s not representative 
of what Vermont is as the whitest 
state in the country.” 

There is a lack of interaction 


between ALANA students and 


white students, Neuhauser said. 

“T’ve heard from a number of 
ALANA students that they don’t 
always feel welcome by the ma- 
jority students and that there’s a 
certain exclusion, which I don’t 
believe is intentional but I can see 
how it happens,” he said. “Look 
at how people eat together in 
Alliot.” 

St. Louis said students need 
to have an understanding of cul- 
tures different from their own. 

“Tt humanizes people to be 
able to put yourself in the shoes 


MOVE: Nine students and two faculty 
members to travel to India this summer 


- Continued from Page 1 


“You meet a very interesting 
variety of people. Last year I met 
some college students from Cali- 
fornia, high school students from 
upstate New York, people from 
Korea, China, Japan and Austra- 
lia,” Brabazon said. 

The volunteers will stay in 
a rundown hotel on Sudder St. 
called the Astoria. The major- 
ity of their time is spent helping 
to feed and clean people, picking 
lice, washing dishes and laundry, 
and cutting hair and nails. 

The atmosphere there is very 
different than it is in the U.S. 

“There are numerous child 
beggars, and some of the beggars 
have been purposefully disfig- 
ured by their bosses. They’ve got- 
ten limbs cut off or been blinded, 
so that people will feel more sym- 
pathetic towards them and will 
give them more money,” Berber- 
an said. 

Students decide which home 
to volunteer at, Brabazon said. 
Sometimes it can be hard because 
people there are sick and dying. 
Some students are frustrated be- 
cause they think the medical con- 
ditions could be better, but part 
of Mother Teresa’s philosophy is 
to keep things simple and give 
people a place to die with dignity, 
she said. 


“We tried to give the people — 


there the kindness and attention 
they often didn’t get on the streets. 
We sang songs and laughed with 
them, listened to them, and tried 
to communicate as best we could,” 


How to Help 


Donations will be accepted at the 


MOVE office in the form of cash 
or checks, made out to MOVE 
International. 





Berberan said. 
In addition to volunteering 
in homes for Mother Teresa, stu- 


dents work with children Brother. 


Xavier has rescued from the red- 
light district and other impover- 
ished areas. 

“He has legally adopted over 
200 children who were born into 
a life of prostitution and given 
them a home and an education,” 
Brabazon said. 

At the New Hope New Life 
Orphanage, Brother Xavier 
teaches the children subjects such 
as Bengali, English, math and 
history. 

“He also teaches them to 
cook and to play instruments, and 


gives them the life skills they’ll_ 


need to survive,” Berberan said. 

The members of the MOVE 
program will work hard in Kolka- 
ta, but they also worked hard here 
to be able to afford the trip. 

“With the economy, it has 
been a hard year to raise money, 
but this is a powerful experience 
and it makes students think a lot 
more about how much we have in 
our lives compared to them and 
gives students a sense of survival 
and joy,” Berberan said. 

There was an international 
market, where students sold goods 
purchased last year in India to 





“Tt humanizes people to 
be able to put yourself 
in the shoes of someone 
else, to be able to see 
yourself through the 
eyes of somebody else, 
to be able to have a 
connection with some- 
one that you may have 
stereotypes about.” 


Molse St. Louls, 
director of Multicultural Stu- 
dent Affairs 


of someone else, to be able to 
see yourself through the eyes of 
somebody else, to be able to have 
a connection with someone that 
you may have stereotypes about,” 
he said. 

The lack of diversity among 
the faculty is equally shocking, 
Delaney said. Out of 120 faculty, 
three are African-American and 
three are Asian, she said. 

“You have to have faculty of 
color and of diverse experience in 
order to recruit diverse students 


ALANA students 


The college reports enroll- 
_ ment statistics byrace, _ 
_ ethnicity and gender each 
- academic year. These statis- 
tics are self-reported by the 
Students and compliance is 
- voluntary. In fall 2008, the 
__ breakdown percentage of full- 
_ time undergraduate students 
ts as follows: => 


= Ase Pac lander 1.3 
_ > Hispanic: 1.1 — - 
o > Black/non-Hispanic: a a. 





and to provide a true liberal arts 
education for majority students,” 
Delaney said. 

The most important prog- 
ress the Diversity Working Group 
has made is having a sustained 
conversation about these issues, 
Delaney said. 

“T think we’ve succeeded in 
raising the level of awareness, 
that this is an issue that we need 
to work on and that it’s an issue 
that we can work on,” Delaney 
said. “Before, I think there was 
a general feeling that maybe it’s 
something we wish we could 
work on but there’s nothing we 
can do about it because it’s always 





Woman on the streets of Kolkata, India. 


raise money, a book sale, a benefit 
concert put on by alumnus Seth 
Gallant, who went to Kolkata last 
year, and a pancake breakfast that 
raised $500 that sophomore Han- 
nah DuPrat put on at her church. 
Despite these efforts, fund- 


ing for Kolkata is still low. Dona- 
tions will be graciously accepted 
at the MOVE office at any time in 
the form of cash or checks made 
out to MOVE International. 


years’ 





been this way.” 

While the groups continued 
to meet this year, they didn’t have 
brainstorming meetings. Most of 
what they’ve done is to finalize 
the recommendations from last 
research, Delaney said. 
They presented their initial rec- 
ommendations to Neuhauser in 
spring 2008 and then met with 
him again in February 2009. 

In the past, recruiting ALA- 
NA students has not been a sus- 
tained priority, Delaney said. 

“The. priority moves on to 
something else like attracting 
kids from outside New England 


_ or focusing on the fact that we’re a 


residential college, so they spend 
all their money on building new 
dorms,” she said. 

This situation affects non- 
ALANA students the most be- 
cause they’re growing up in a 
world that is quite different from 
the rest of the U.S., Neuhauser 
said. 

“We're not doing them any 
favors by urging them to come to 
a campus where only 3 percent 
of the population is nonwhite,” 
Delaney said. “We’re doing our- 
selves a favor by enhancing our 
academic experience by having 
more diversity on this campus.” 


LIBRARY: Still 
hoping for donation 


Continued from Page 1 


The longer it’s delayed, the 
more difficult it would be, he 
said. 

It is not possible for the col- 
lege to pay for the expansion it- 
self, Neuhauser said. The two 
sources of revenue are from do- 
nations and tuition. In today’s 
economy, it would be difficult to 
take out a bond to add or renovate 
anything, he said. 

The college has made sketch- 
es of the addition if the donation 
comes through, he said. 

The sketches are not final. 

“Sometimes it’s called Du- 
pont Library, and at one point 
they were thinking it might be a 
separate building, but the newer 
thinking is that it would be a new 
wing built onto this library so it 
would be the Dupont Archives 
and Special Collections,’ Payne 
Said. “<> 

There is still hope for the do- 
nation. 

“Both of these people are 
still interested in doing it but it’s 
taking a lot longer than anyone 
involved in this expected when 
it first became a possibility in 
2003,” Payne said. 

Before that can happen, the 
college has to wait for the anony- 
mous alumnus to donate the $5 
million. 

“We're in this kind of inter- 
esting waiting game now where 
we have an expectation that. the 
donor will give us money, but we 
have no way of knowing when,” 
Payne said. 
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Vermont Senate considers legalizing sexting 


Teens in the Green Mountain State may potentially sext in the near future 


By James Dillon Ill 
Staff Writer 

Almost a month after becom- 
ing the first state to legalize same- 
sex marriage, the Vermont Leg- 
islature has paved the way with 
another controversial bill. This 
bill will effectively legalize “sex- 
ting” among teenagers protecting 
them from criminal charges or 
being put on sex offender lists. 

Sexting is the act of exchang- 
ing sexually explicit photos or 
- videos via cell phone, sometimes 
accompanied by a text message. 
According to a nationwide sur- 
vey conducted by the National 
Campaign to Prevent Teen and 
Unplanned’ Pregnancy, about 
20 percent of teenagers who re- 
sponded admitted to participating 
in sexting. 

In an e-mail, Vermont Sen. 
Richard Sears, a supporter of the 
bill, said that the number of teens 
sexting is probably much higher 
considering the fact that the sur- 
vey asked students to “admit” to 
a specific behavior. 

“Teenagers are a group of 
people who don’t weigh the con- 
sequences of their actions very 
well,” said Jessica Sheets, senior 
manager of communications for 
the National Campaign to Prevent 


Teen and Unplanned Pregnancy. 
“They think it’s an innocent, 
flirty thing todo. What they don’t 
realize is once you hit ‘send,’ you 
have absolutely no control over 
what happens to that photo.” 

This is where the issue of 
sexting becomes especially dan- 
gerous, because nothing can stop 
the recipient of a nude or semi- 
nude photo from forwarding the 
message to classmates or posting 
the image online for the world to 
see, Sheets said. 

“If your entire high school 
sees you naked, that’s going to 
change your relationships,” she 
said. 

Shelby Farrell, a first-year 
at St. Michael’s, recalls an in- 
cident at her high school where 
a freshman girl sent revealing 
photos of herself to multiple male 
classmates. The classmates then 
showed their friends, which dam- 
aged the girl’s reputation among 
her peers, Farrell said. 

As with most high school 
trends, the reasons teens “sext” 
vary. The National Campaign 
to Prevent Teen and Unplanned 
Pregnancy’s survey found that 71 
percent of teen girls and 67 per- 
cent of teen boys who have sexted 
say they did so with a boyfriend 
or girlfriend; whereas 21 per- 





“If your entire school 

sees you naked, that’s 
- going to change your 
| relationships.” 


Jessica Sheets, 
senior manager of communica- 
tions for the National Campaign 
to Prevent Teen and Unplanned 
Pregnancy 


cent of teen girls and 39 percent 
of teen boys say they did so with 
someone they wanted to date or 
hook up with. 

“T don’t think it’s an uncom- 
mon practice between people who 
aren’t necessarily dating,” Farrell 
said. “It’s probably an ‘I send you 
one, you send me one,’ arrange- 
ment.” 

Farrell also said that teens 
seem to be starting sexual rela- 
tionships with one another at a 
much younger age. 

“Having a cell phone makes 
it so much easier for young kids 
to pursue these kinds of relation- 
ships,” he said. “And they have 
the potential to get more serious 
at a much faster pace because 
they have the technology to flirt 


and send photos whenever-wher- 
ever they want.” 

The trend of sexting has 
yet to surface in Winooski High 
School, principal Stephen Perkins 
said. 

“Just because we don’t see it 
doesn’t mean it’s not happening,” 
Perkins said. “This is a matter that 
students rush into hastily. Con- 
sideration for future implications 
in later relationships, post-sec- 
ondary admittance, employment, 
etc., is not in the forefront of these 
young adults’ minds.” 

The bill the Vermont Legis- 
lature approved has come under 
heavy criticism. 

Marybeth Hicks, a contribu- 
tor to the Washington Times, 
wrote that “legislators have gone 
on record saying they think the 
practice is foolish/stupid/wrong, 
but that teens should not be 
marked as sex offenders for what 
is essentially self-exploitation. 
Good plan, Vermont. Declare 
something as wrong and then le- 
galize it.” 

In an e-mail, Sears defended 
the Legislature and explained its 
reasoning. 

“The Vermont Senate is in 
no way condoning teenage sex- 
ting, but we do not believe that a 
consenting teenager participating 








in sexting should be subject to a. 
felony conviction and placed on 
the sex offender registry.” 

Sears goes on to explain that 
the language of the bill does not 
legalize the exchange of explicit 
photos between teens in all cases, 
pointing out that they can still be 
charged with lewd conduct and 
voyeurism. if 

“The question is, do we want 
to treat the 20 percent of: teens 
who participate in such behavior 
as serious felons within our crim- 
inal justice system,” Sears writes,. 
“or should we treat it as the soci- 
etal problem that it is?” ‘i 

Perkins said he thinks the bill 
is unnecessary. 

“Tt’s a slippery slope to go 
on,” he said. “Prosecutors already 
have the power to change the sen- 
tencing of teens facing criminal 
charges.” 

Sheets disagrees. “I don’t 
think charging teens as sex of- 
fenders does anything to stem 
the tide of the trend,” she said. “I 
think the law makes. sense. The 
real issue here is where the par- 
ents are. I think any real change in 
teenage behavior is going to come 
from their parents’ involvement, 
or from seeing the consequences 
their peers suffer.” 


ENHANGE OR ADVANCE YOUR DEGREE WITH UVM | 


- In today’s competitive 
professional world, education 
is a key factor in earnings 
potential. Census data show 
that adults with an advanc 
degree command 50% mor 
than an employee with a 
bachelor’s degree alone.* 


*The data are from the 2005 Current Population Survey's Annual 
Social and Economic Supplement (ASEC), which was conducted 
from February through April 2005 at about 100,000 addresses. 
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Photo by Kayla Sibilia 
Newly elected S.A. President, David Hiltz. 





Photo by Kayla Sibilia 
Newly elected S.A. Vice President, Theresa 
Sullivan. — 


NEws 


Q&A with the new student government officers 


By Andrew Kuzmin 
Multimedia Editor 


On April 25, known better to St. Michael's 
students as P-Day, the newly elected Student 
Association Executive Board took over power. 
With a lot of issues to deal with as soon as 
they step into office, The Defender sat down 
with. President-elect David Hiltz and Vice 
President-elect Theresa Sullivan for a conver- 
sation. 

The Defender: Have you two started talking 
about what you want to start doing? Have cer- 
tain things come up already? 

David Hiltz: Part of it is just a learning experi- 
ence, as we’ve come to find out. In terms of 
long term, we’ve sat down a few times, but we 
don’t have any definite plans. | think that, ob- 
viously, we want to wait ‘til everyone’s back on 
campus to really get everyone's input to look 
at the constitution, which is something we 
(Sullivan and Hiltz) feel really strongly about. 
The Defender: There has been talk about re- 
vising the constitution. What are the plans in 
regards to that? 

DH: Technically, when power is transferred 
over the summer, the president and vice pres- 
ident, if they feel the need, have the ability to 
make changes to the constitution and then 
those are printed and distributed. In terms of 
actually making changes, as we've said, we 
don’t want to do it. We want to wait. It wont 
be till we’re back on campus that we really 
start. Once elections come up, we’re gonna 
ask people. | believe in the constitution, if I’m 
not mistaken, the president has the power to 
call an executive or special committee to look 
into certain things. With everything that has 
surrounded that, | think that it’s just shown 
that there definitely are things that need to 
change, and we want to do that with as many 
people as we can, in the most efficient way. 
None of that will take place until school starts 
again in the fall. 

The Defender: How would you go about get- 
ting students to participate? 

DH: We hope to put a panel together with kids 
from different grades, kids within the S.A., 
non-S.A. members, and maybe some faculty _ 


~and staff members who have areas (of exper- 


tise with political science). 

The Defender: What is the most important i is- 
sue you want to tackle right from the start of 
the year? 

Theresa Sullivan: Making sure that everyone 


knows that the whole S.A. are approachable 
people. You guys elect them, you should be 
able to come to us with any concerns, ques- 
tions, comments, anything. We're here for 
anything and everything, and |’m willing to lis- 
ten to anything that anyone has to say. 
DH: | think, going off of that, my biggest thing 
is communication. | think that there’s been a 
lack of clear communication on both sides; on 
students and the S.A.’s part. What we hope to 
do is build that relationship, and as my little 
phrase goes, ‘Democracy is not a spectator 
sport.’ What that means, and what we hope 
that translates to the student, body is that the 
time to get involved is right from the start, not 
halfway through the process, not at the end 
of the process, because hindsight’s 20/20. 
We are going to do everything we can to re- 
ally reach out to get kids opinions. That being 
said, we’re not going to be able to make 100 
percent of the people happy 100 percent of 
the time, that’s just a fact of life. But when 
everyone’s involved in the process, when we 
work for the common good, to get the most 
people satisfied, that’s when we feel that we'll 
have the most success. 
The Defender: Along those lines of commu- 
nication, clearly in the past few weeks the 
transparency issue has come up. What are 
both your views on that? How is the S.A. going 
to make it known to students what is being 
done? 
DH: | agree with that 100 percent. Obviously, 
the rumor mill here works pretty quickly, and 
if you have an issue, you have a problem, 
come to the source, and ask in a polite man- 
ner, not accusatory. We’re more than willing to 
answer that question for you, and if we don’t 
have a direct answer, point you to a person, or 
get that answer for you. | think that also, with 
that being said, there are things that we can 
improve upon, moving forward to make that 
more efficient. That's something that we both 
hope to do. 
The Defender: You said you wanted to get 
more students informed, have more go to 
S.A. meetings. How can you get students to 
do that? It’s really hard to get a bunch of col- 
_lege kids motivated sometimes. 
DH: | think that’s part of it, and like you said, 
it is extremely hard to get people motivated 
and out to those meetings. One thing we both 
feel pretty strongly about is this Web site that 
the S.A. has. It’s there, it’s underutilized, to no 
fault of one single person, but it’s there and 








it’s something that we could look at as a very 
successful too! to reach out. 

The Defender: | have wondered why that’s 
never been updated. 

DH: Like what you said, maybe we’re not go- 
ing to have everyone go to the S.A. meeting, 
maybe people don’t always read our e-mails, 
but if it’s on the Web site, kids are online a lot. 
For us, that would be a way to introduce opin- 
ion polls, ask the questions and really get stu- 
dent feedback. No, they might not be at the 
S.A. meeting, but its another kind of line to 
get their opinions, their wants, voiced to us. 
The Defender: Are you concerned about stu- 
dent trust at all? Are you worried that there 
are some people on campus who maybe have 
been starting to doubt student government? 
TS: | don’t think so. | think that Dave and | are 
newly elected people, and hopefully they see 
us as new leadership. | know I’ve never been 
on E-Board before, so | know it’s a fresh start 
for me. I’m gonna do my very best, and hope- 
fully people don’t have doubts straight from 
the start just based on experiences previous 
years. 

DH: | think that with those issues, the way 
that | look at it is that they’re in the past. Obvi- 
ously | think that there are some lessons to 
be learned from them, but both of us feel very 
strongly that you learn from those lessons and 
you look forward. We look forward to address 
the issues that students feel need to be ad- 
dressed. We hope to, again, open those lines 
of communication. We both hope that people 
look at it as “it is a new start, it is a fresh 
start.” Obviously, we’ve seen what’s gone on 
the past couple of weeks, but our big thing is 
that we’re moving forward. We're moving for- 
ward and we're ready to do the best that we 
can and to make things run smoothly. 

The Defender: As you’re moving forward, will 
you still remember everything that happened 
this semester and not forget about it and 
brush it off. 

DH: Definitely. | think that you learn from past 
mistakes, but our big emphasis is not to get 
hung up on them, not to get personal, not to 
start a fire-throwing war. We are cognizant of 
what went on, and some of the issues that 
were brought up are issues that students 
want to look into, and we're willing to do that. 
In the sense of moving forward, where people 
are concerned, we want to work with them 
and we want to work for them. 





Be nont takes the beer crown 


The Green Mountain State wins the title of most breweries per capita 


By Kayle Schnell 
Staff Writer 


the federal government, Gatza said. 
There are two separate lists. One is the top 50 brewer- 





A recent report on top breweries in the U.S. suggests 
fine, full-bodied craft beer is a part of Vermont culture. 

Vermont was ranked No. 1| for having the most brew- 
eries per capita, with one brewery for every 33,000 people. 
Vermont is followed by Montana, Oregon, Maine and Col- 
orado. Three of its well-known craft breweries appeared 
on a list of the top 50, which was released by the Brewers 
Association on April 15. 

Magic Hat Brewing Co., Otter Creek Brewing Inc. 
and Long Trail Brewing Co. were the state’s top craft 
breweries. 

<The Brewers Association promotes and protects small, 
independent craft breweries and the communities of beer 
enthusiasts that enjoy their product. 

Craft breweries can be defined as smaller breweries, 
using traditional methods that make full-flavored, high- 
quality beer, said Krissy Leonard, Magic Hat consumer 
experience manager. 

Craft breweries produce less than 2 million barrels of 
beer annually, consistently working to be innovative and 
connect with customers through unique flavors and dis- 
tinctive packaging. 

“Vermont is definitely a hotbed of brewing because 
it has a wide range of breweries, from larger breweries to 
small, back- road brewers who are deeply passionate about 
the beer they brew,” said Paul Gatza, director of Brewers 
Association. 

The process began with a survey project in January, 
where the Brewers Association contacted all of the brew- 
eries in the country asking them for sales data. Brewing 
beer is highly regulated and statistics are gathered through 


ies and the other is the top 50 craft breweries in the U.S., 
which are compiled by the number of barrels sold. The 
Brewers Association was able to get information for 1,089 


out of 1,544 breweries in the United States to determine 


the list, Gatza said. 

Magic Hat came in 12th place last year and moved up 
to 10th place this year, which shows that it is continuing to 
gain popularity, Leonard said. 

“It’s nice to see that people enjoy our beer,’ Leonard 
said. “It’s a testament to all of our fans.” 

Magic: Hat’s growth is a result of advertising that 
involves grass roots marketing, cooperating with local 
events and working with the cay to attract con- 
sumers, Leonard said. 

“I think the way we market our beer is different in 
terms of packaging and design because we’re always try- 
ing to be distinctive and irreverent,” Leonard said. 

Vermont has done a good job of being involved in the 
craft brewery movement from the start, said Kurt Staudter, 
executive director of the Vermont Brewers Association. It 
has been in this position in the past and it’s mostly a result 
of the state’s size. 

“I am thrilled to see my bottlers growing their busi- 
ness and that bottlers in Vermont are continuing to be 
highly regarded,” Staudter said. 

Vermont breweries contribute a significant amount 
of money to the state economy and this shows that it has 
a strong beer culture, said Long Trail’s brand marketing 
manager Seth Wyman. 

“A n interesting fact is that brewing is the fastest grow- 
ing manufacturing sector in Vermont,” Staudter said. 

Shortly after the Brewers Association ranked Long 








Photo by Kayla Sibilia 


A chemist works on crafting beer at the Magic Hat Brewing 
Co. in South Burlington. 


Trail as No. 23, it was given the Governor’s Award for 
Environmental Excellence in the category of Resource 
Conservation, Wyman said. The company has made a 
consistent effort to reduce the use of water, fossil fuels and 
packaging that go into producing Long Trail beer. 

People in the craft beer world are interested in more 
full flavors, and Vermont craft breweries such as Magic 
Hat have an evolving selection of beer that makes them 
successful because customers are looking for something 
dynamic, Leonard said. 

“Everyone loves the beer that comes from Vermont,” 
Staudter said. “It’s a really good thing for Vermont.” 
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Editorial 
Looking forward 


ith only two weeks left until the hourglass runs 
out on the semester, we’re reminded that all things 


must come to an end. At the same time, traditions of 


spring are emerging campuswide. Our new Student Associa-_ 


tion president and vice president take oath tonight after the vote 
of confidence takes place by the Senate. 

This meeting transfers not only this year’s E-Board to next 
year’s, but also gives the president and vice president the power 
of the senate for the summer. It essentially provides the two 
executive officers with executive privilege. 

As David Hiltz takes over as president, and Theresa Sul- 
livan becomes our new vice president, campus media have be- 
gun discussing ways to help open the lines of communication 
to continue an important discussion about how student govern- 
ment operates next year. We hope the new S.A. administration 
will takes steps to be accountable, responsible and thoughtful 
as they take over. 

Meg Cary, secretary of finance, met with Defender-Echo 
editor on Thursday to go over the new budget for student activi- 
ties. All clubs received around what they asked for, and many 
clubs increased their budgets. After talking to club representa- 
tives, we believe that allocations were a fair representation of 
financial policy. Sullivan said overall it went very smoothly. 

We believe that Sullivan and Hiltz are responsible, quali- 
fied, prepared to take on their elected ‘positions. We are confi- 
dent Sullivan and Hiltz have the determination. After all, every 
ending sparks the chance for a new beginning. 


—Matt Tomkewicz 
Executive Editor 


This is the final Issue at the De Defender 





_ forthe spring seme 
Publication ale resume ; n September. 





Letters to the Editor 
An alternative for S.A. concerts 


Although the Student Association may have been deeply scru- 
tinized by its recent financial dilemma, I would like to add to the 
stew. By spending a fortune on Lupe Fiasco, albeit losing a note- 
worthy sum due to Asher Roth’s cancellation, the S.A. once again 
proved its one-sided approach with regard to event planning. As a 
senior, I have witnessed the art of decision-making of the past four 
concerts, which has been inefficient, at best. Apart from picking ho- 
mogeneous, mainstream acts, the college’s programming secretaries 
have tended to spend large sums on one big act, rather than attempt- 
ing to diversify, or attract a wider audience. By bringing in several 
smaller acts, such as MGMT, Ziggy Marley or Vampire Weekend, for 
example (which account for half of Lupe’s costs), the student body 
would not only enjoy more music, more importantly it would be able 
to exercise its options. 

Despite the difficulties of planning, such as time, booking and 
budget constraints, efforts should nevertheless be made in carrying 
out two quality shows per academic year. The S.A. may rebuff my 
argument by generically stating that it “sponsors various other events 
throughout the school year.” It may or may not, but I can’t overstate 
how frustrating the past four years without choice have been - once 
the act has been finalized, one has no alternative to look forward to 
next semester. Whether it has been cramming a last-second “we have 
to book a show” phenomenon or simply a lack of musical taste, the 
S.A. has consistently allocated its event and planning budget in an 
inefficient manner. 

As mentioned in the previous Defender, the oul resolution 
should center on the voice of the students. Perhaps this involves a 
vote on a list of acts or even better, not spending the majority of its 
events budget on one act. Another possibility is to create a concert 
series where St. Michael’s, among other local enterprises, sponsors 
a showcase of nationally touring bands that skip over the Burlington 
area, yet happen to play in the neighboring states. The attendance of 
non-St. Michael’s music enthusiasts to such events can in turn bring 
in the much needed diversity to our campus. Regardless of how fu- 
ture concerts are brought to St. Michael’s, the S.A. needs to not base 
its decision making in light on the views of a few executive person- 
nel, but attempt to more effectively weigh in students’ ideas. 


Dmitri Repnikov 
Class of 2009 





OPINION 


PHOTO OF THE WEEK | Spring 2009 Defender-Echo Staff 





The Spring 2009 staff of The Defender and The Echo. Front row, left to right: Matt Tomkewicz, Carolyn 
Smith, Kelly Brooks, Charlie Donahue. Row 2: Emily Rose, Kayla Sibilia, Tyler Machado, Andy Kuzmin, 
Row 3: Laura Hartman, John O’Brien, Emily Kaas, Lucia Suarez. Back row: Maura Bannon, Rob Zodda, 
Andrew Lanoue, Jade Csizmesia. 





Letters to the Editor 


‘Dismantling the machine’ 


I was disappointed, if not overly surprised, to 
learn of the — I’ll be polite for the time being and 
call them “lapses in judgment” on the part of our 
S.A. president and Executive Board in regards to 
spending the money allotted to them for Student 
Activities on personal meals. I should probably 
qualify that: Every student on this campus is aware 
of inappropriate conduct on the part of S.A. offi- 
cials; probably the reason no one has any respect 
for them and (I suspect) the vast majority of our 
students here decide not to yote. Of course, no one 
had been verifying this, because the S.A. controls 
the counting of ballots, and has now — two years 
running —- refused to release the numbers to the 
public. Only as I am writing this now has Secretary 
of Student Policy Ryan Socha finally deigned to re- 
lease the numbers and, big shocker, we’re right on 
track with America’s dismal voter turnout. 

In any case, I, like everyone else here, knew 
that S.A. higher-ups had some dirt on their hands, 
I just didn’t suspect how deep the corruption ran. 
Hundreds of dollars of our student activities fee 
have been going to pay for Steve O’Nei!’s afternoon 
snacks, and that, for me, crosses the line of saison. 
pointment” into the realm of “disgust.” 

But it gets better from there. I think my favorite 


part is where they got caught, and no one with the 


power to hold them responsible has the cajones to 
do so. Josh Hoxie FINALLY gota chance to see the 
financial information, and a few people have since 
that time, but other than that, we have been given 
nothing. Not even so much as an apology. Instead, 
we were treated to a self-righteous defamation of 
The Defender and its reporters, and more denials of 





requests for access to that Ark-esque file cabinet on 


grounds of “being too busy” or — and this one re- — 


ally takes the cake — “the key. is lost.” Really guys? 
This is how far we have fallen? Perhaps the next ex- 
cuse S.A. Vice President Liam Danaher would like 
to present us with is that we quote “started it.” 
And the most astounding part of all of this? It’s 
working. The handover of power occurs tonight, 


and when it happens, O’Neil, Danaher and the rest — 


of their cute little gang is off the hook. And on to 
bigger and better things, most likely, what with that” 
shiny record as a devoted public servant to add to 
the resume. These issues should and need to be ad-- 
dressed immediately by the school administration 
— “judicial review board” be damned. The prob- 


lem is, action from the board or dean on this issue 


would reflect pretty poorly on the school, so don’t 
count on it any time soon. 

St. Michael’s College needs to take a very seri- 
ous look at its priorities and, if it wants to maintain 
any semblance of that strong Catholic moral fiber, 
to begin to dismantle the machine that allows this 
sort of disgraceful conduct to exist in our Student 
government. We are deeply immersed in a culture 


of secrecy and reciprocity that creates an environ- — 


ment in which this sort of thing is accepted rather 
than punished and then we are surprised and scan- 
dalized when people like Bernie Madoff decide it 
might be fun to steal $850 million. Never before 
have I been ashamed to be a part of the St. Mi- 
chael’s community. I am today. 


Craig Ueland 
Class of 2011 _—- 
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| “Beginning of second 

semester, when my best 

friend, Matt Stone, returned 
from studying abroad.” 


Jimmy Catlin ’11 


“The NE-10 hockey 
championship game.” 


Jimmy Pappas, ’12 


“The tour d’Franzia.” 
Marisa Mulligan, Mike VanDen- 


bergh, Amalia Zychowicz, Ashley Kaminski, 
09 


“When | peed on Danielle.” 


Danielle Gagnon and Meghan 
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“The senior citizen prom 
because Eric Piatelli was my 


| date.” 


Angie Gamache, ’10 


“Getting third place for the 


women’s swim team.” 


Christine Amoresano, 11 


“Studying abroad in 


Australia.” 


Chris Hanks, “10 


“Chris Hurley’s game winning 


shot against Pace.” 


Sebastian Brandstetter, ’11 
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SPEAKS 


What was your favorite 
memory this school year? 
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Courtesy of House of LeMay 


The 14th annual “Winter is a Drag Ball” was the most attended event in the 11-year history of Higher Ground. 


By Maura Bannon 
Multimedia Editor 


On April 30 at Club Metro- 
nome, a glamorous drag show will 
take place. All proceeds are be- 
ing donated to Burlington’s Spec- 
trum Youth and Family Services 
and Outright Vermont. Spectrum 
is a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to helping young people 
ages 14 to 22, get their lives back 
on track. Outright Vermont is a 
queer-youth center and statewide 
advocacy organization. 

Host of “Dragnomenon 
2009,” 22-year-old Tim Farr, of 
Burlington, came up with the 
idea for a drag show because he 
wanted to give back to Spectrum 
and to his community. He said 
Spectrum assisted him during his 
time of need and he wanted to do 
anything he could to help them 
out. 

“T started going to the Spec- 
trum a few years ago when I was 
having some emotional problems 
and drug problems. They helped 
me get my life back on track,” 
Farr said. 

Farr also wanted to raise 
money for Spectrum because the 
organization’s funding was cut, 
he said. 

Spectrum’s . executive di- 
rector Mark Redmond said the 
establishment lost $200,000 in 
federal money but was fortunate 
enough to receive a $100,000 
grant through Sen. Patrick Le- 
ahy, D-Vt.. 

“T know this is not going to 
give back all the money they lost, 


The Drag Show 


> Thursday, April 30 at Club 
Metronome. 


P Tickets cost $13 in ad- 


vance and $15 at the door. 


> Donate a nonperishable 
food item to knock $1 off the 
price. 





but hopefully the money that’s 
made from this show will be put 
to good use,” Farr said. 

Jennifer Kerns, an Ame- 
riCorps Vista volunteer at Spec- 


trum and 2007 St. Michael’s 


graduate, helped organize the col- 
orful drag event. 

“It’s really beautiful for me 
to see people have an idea and re- 
ally believe in it and pursue it,” 
Kerns added. 

Outright Vermont’s executive 
director Christopher Neff said his 
organization became involved 
with the project when he was ap- 
proached by staff at Spectrum. 

Dragnomenon 2009 will not 
cost much money to put on due to 
donations made, Neff said. 

“People should attend be- 
cause these events don’t happen 
that often in Burlington,” he add- 
ed. It’s going to be very special.” 

Auditions for the drag show 
were held in February, and there 
was a huge turnout. The show 
has 16 acts. 

“If you try out, you'll never 
be turned away, and no matter 
who you were, if it was your first 
time or you're an old timer doing 
this, if you want to perform you 


“Drag show raises money to benefit nonprofit organizations 


will perform in our show,” Farr 
said. 

Ohio-native and legendary 
drag queen, Bob Boulier, 55, also 
known as Amber LeMay, will be 
co-hosting the event with Farr. 
Boulier has been performing in 
drag shows for 15 years and loves 
the stage, he said. 

“For me, my character is just 
a character of a play, and I just 
know the part. I get dressed up 
and do it,” Boulier said. 

Farr and Kerns will also be 
performing in the show. Farr’s 
drag name is Layya Onyaback 
and Kern’s is Pixie Dixie. 

Farr’s favorite part about 
competing in drag competitions 
is seeing the crowd’s reaction and 
energy although he admits he still 
gets the jitters before shows, he 
said. 

“For me, I'll get nervous 
sweats before the curtain goes up, 
but you have a choice,” Farr said. 
“T was always told growing up that 
even if you’re shooting straight in 
the dark, just do your best.” 

Kerns isn’t afraid to be under 
the bright lights of the stage, she 
said. 

“Even though it’s my first 
time performing in drag, I have 
a good feeling about it. I love to 
have fun and make a fool of my- 
self and just get decked out.” 


See DRAG, Page 9 
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MAURASCOPES | A world addicted to plasti 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


I know you had an amazing time on }@ 
Saturday but it’s time to take your P- 
Day shirt off, darling. And everyone [ 
knows what you did behind the town 
houses. Shameful. 






SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


By Maura Bannon 
Multimedia Editor 


Someone is going to walk in on you 

kissing yourself in the mirror. You 

need the practice, but at least you could have found a hu- 
man or a cat to kiss. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


Someone who has a major obsession with you has made an 
exact replica of your face made of chewing gum. You’ re hot 
and everything, but that’s just plain crazy. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Your future self contacted me and told me that you have to 
bury $10,000 behind Hamel Hall and address it to Maura 


Bannon. I think you should do it. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


You're getting a little old to still have imaginary friends. 
Tell your friend Wilber to leave you alone. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Your hair is looking extremely sexy lately. I’m sorry to 
be'the one who tells you this, but someone with a grudge 
against you is going to shave your hair and eyebrows 
completely off. Sleep with one eye open! 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


You're going to have a huge piece of spinach in your teeth 
this week while talking to someone wicked hot. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Your P-Day hookup is going to call you and ask you out to 
a very fancy restaurant called “McDonalds.” 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 


You got some sun over the weekend and it’s looking great! 
You have the whitest butt ever, though. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


Why are your feet always dirty? Tell me why, Cancer! 
Why? 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


You're going to get an A in one of your classes this semes- 
ter! What did you do to get that A, Leo? Scandalous. 


VIRGO: (Aug: 23-Sept. 22) 


You're going to cry this week when watching a commerical 
for “Depends.” What is wrong with you? 





The world’s most versatile invention floats within the Great Garbage Pat 


By Caroline Hudson 
Staff Writer 


According to the United 
Nations —_ environmental 
program there are about 
46,000 pieces of plastic 
in every square mile of 
ocean. And 80 percent 
of the plastic that is in 
the ocean comes from . 
land. So much of what 
people use on a daily basis 
is made of plastic. So many 
people, however, are unaware 
of the damaging effects it has 
on the environment and on their 
bodies. 

Ian Connacher, a University 


of Vermont graduate, directed a 
film called “Addicted to Plastic” 


that shows how harmful this ma- 
terial can be and the journey it 
takes into our homes, the land- 
fills, and the effect that it has on 
the world that we live in. 

In 2003, Connacher read an 
article in Natural History Maga- 
zine that talked about Capt. 
Charles Moore, who traveled to 


- the Great Pacific Garbage Patch, 


an area that accumulates a high 
amount of non-biodegradable 
plastics. In 2005 Connacher trav- 


eled with Moore back out to the - 


Garbage Patch and began his 
filming. 

“The hardest part of the 
whole film, for me, was being in 
India and walking on the landfills 
where families are living,’ Con- 
nacher said. “There is rotting 
garbage everywhere, and there 
were children playing in it. But 


. that’s recycling in India.” 


However, India is recycling 
60 percent of its plastic; whereas 
in the United States there are 100 
billion pounds of plastic each year 
and only 5 percent is recycled. 
People over the world are 
trying to make a difference and 
create new solutions to our ever- 
growing plastic problem. Some 
are cleaning up beaches, and oth- 
ers are weaving old plastic bags 
into purses and using plastic 
scraps to make our outerwear. 
“I’m not trying to be 


preachy but I’m trying to say, hey, - 


look at what we created and look 
at all of these cool people and 
what they have created,’ Con- 
nacher said. “That’s the most re- 
freshing part, meeting the people 
who are doing Som about 















“My eyes are like 
magnets for plastic now 
and I don’t know if that 
is a blessing or a curse.” 


lan Connacher 
director of “Addicted to Plastic” 


it.” 

Conacher is very aware of 
the amount of plastic he uses him- 
self. 

“My eyes are like magnets 
for plastic now, and I don’t know 
if that’s a blessing or a curse,” he 
said. “But being aware is the price 
of making the documentary.” 

“The whole point of the doc- 
umentary was to get the debate 
going and to start a conversation 
and a lot more needs to happen 
but, hopefully, I got the debate 
going,” Connacher added. 

Heather Ellis, St. Michael’s 
sustainability coordinator, was 
told about Connacher’s docu- 
mentary by Garret Sullivan who 
works in the Facilities depart- 
ment. The first showing of the 
film on campus was Monday, 


April 20 during earth week 
is now available from Ellis 
» for faculty and staff. > 
“A lot of the focus 
_ for the school com- 
munity is trying to 
educate folks about 
reusable products 
such as coffee cuy 
alternatives,” Ellis 
said. “In terms of 
policies I’m not re 














other choices.” | 
A group from. Burling fon 
that started the “Kick the Bottle 


are trying to decrease the amount 
of plastic water bottles used and 
trying to create a map that shows 
people where they can refill their 
water bottles for free, Ellis said. 

Dan Sandberg, Green U 
president, suggests ways in whic 
students can reduce plastic 1 
on campus. Water bottles and di s- 
posable coffee cups are the b 
of the plastic waste. If you are 
going to use those items, to make 
sure they get recycled, ae 
said. 

“There are. ‘certainly a 
tics in my everyday life that are 
definitely a problem, but I would 
rather focus on the stuff that is 
really easy to change, like reduc- 
ing plastic water bottles,” Sand- 
berg said. “We don’t need them, 
and they are very harmful to the 
environment on many different 

















To view anaudiosiide  _ 
show on Earth Week visit — 
the Echo at www.smcvt. 
edu/echo 


Photos by Kayla i 


Biodegradable plastics can decompose in the natural vi 





The Photography C Club to hold exhibit 


The St. Michael’s Photography 
Club is having a week long 
exhibit beginning April 28 in 
the lobby of Alliot, displaying 
hall images that were caught on 
camera by members. 


Right: photo by Tyler Machado. 


Fora full article, visit the Echo 
at www.smcvt.edu/echo 
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Holistic approach of relieving stress during finals week 


By AlexaRae Wright 
Staff Writer 


When a body part hurts, the 
initial human reaction is to grab 
it with your hands. On athletic 
fields we see injured athletes 
holding body parts to alleviate 
pain, and in classrooms we see 
disgruntled students placing their 
hands on their heads to alleviate 
pressure. 

This natural response of 
healing through touch is precise- 
ly what reiki practitioners use to 
heal patients. Through touch, 
reiki masters channel positive en- 
ergy onto seven different parts of 
the human body, called chakras, 
senior reiki practitioner Maggie 
Rowlands said. 

Reiki can be used to treat a 
variety of ailments — arthritis, 
headaches and stress are among 
the various ailments it has the 
ability to combat, Rowlands 
said. 

“Everything has an emo- 
tional and spiritual tie,” she said. 
“We can often try to heal with 


pharmaceutical and physical 
practices. We can heal all things 
naturally.” 


- Rowlands has Roiked for 
two years as a reiki practitioner 
and feels strongly about practic- 
ing on students for free. Reiki 
sessions can cost up to $60 an 
hour regularly, she said. 

“In a typical chakra align- 
ment session, you would lay down 


Moi SAM SEUBE OF Yeo Vilbot 


~ ona table and I would go down 


the line of the seven chakras and 
hover my hands above each one,” 
Rowlands said. “I channel ener- 
gy through my hands into the dif- 
ferent parts of his body through 
his chakras, each chakra working 
for something different.” 

The heat, Rowlands said, be- 
tween her hands and the person 
she is treating is an indication of 
the positive energy that is flow- 
ing. 

“T can feel it, too,’ senior 
Tom Cadrin said while getting 
a quick treatment in Alliot Hall. 
“That feels so much better,’ he 
said when it was over. _ 

The chakras are located 
in different places on the body 
where different emotions rest. 


Your crown chakra, for example — 


is located around the top of your 
head, and is said to be linked to 
stress. Another is between your 
eyes, and is said to be connected 
to intuition and judgment. Be- 
low that, there is a chakra in your 
throat and three in your abdo- 
men. The “root chakra” is by the 
upper part of your thighs, Row- 
lands said. 

With finals week approach- 
ing rapidly, the tensions on cam- 


- pus will undoubtedly be high 


among students, which would be 
a good time for a treatment, she 
said. 
“Stress is just our own inca- 
pacity to deal with our universe, 
and just with a little energy re- 
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Senior Maggie Rowlands heals junior Kyle Meelheney through Reiki. 


alignment people will be able 
to perform and not worry,” she 
said. 

Rowlands visited Under- 
standings of God, a 200-level 
religion class taught by adjunct 
professor of religious studies 
Robert Lair. In class, Rowlands 


performed reiki on 15 volunteer 
class members. 

After evaluating _ their 
chakras, Rowlands wrote an 
evaluation of things students 
should evaluate in their spiritual 
lives. 

Sophomore Olivia Spauld- 
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Iraq veterans share experience 


By Robert Gaglini 
Staff Writer © 


As tears welled up in his 
eyes, the shaggy-haired Iraq war 
veteran looked back up at the 
crowd seated before him. 

“This shit’s real, and we as 
veterans can’t walk away from it,” 
Jon Turner said. 

Turner, 23, was one of four 
Iraq war veterans from the Com- 
bat Paper Project who spoke of 


‘their war experience and read a 


few of their poems to almost 50 
student and faculty members in 
the Farrell Room on Thursday, 
April 23. 


Along with Turner, Drew 


Cameron, Phil Aliff and Matt 
Howard are Irag war veterans who 
cut up their military uniforms to 
create paper. Through the Com- 
bat Paper Project, veterans use 
the paper to ultimately make it 
into a work of art. Most veterans 
are from Iraq and Afghanistan, 
but there are some from Vietnam, 
World War II, Bosnia,and Desert 
Storm, Turner said. 

The main goal of the project 
is to help veterans cope with their 
discontent after they return home, 
said Cameron, co-founder of the 
Combat Paper Project. 

The emotions and thoughts 
veterans have upon return are 
likened to a ball made of knotted 
and tangled string that sits within 
a veteran’s stomach, Cameron 
said. 

“This project’s goal is to un- 





To view an audio slide 
show on the paper making 
workshop visit the Echo at 
www.smecvt.edu/echo 





ravel and understand the knot,” he 


- said. 


Turner understands the vet- 
erans all feel some sort of release 
when they take part in Combat 
Paper. 

“When they make that first 
rip or tear, they get this big smile 
on their face,” he said. 

‘During the presentation, vet- 
erans took turns reciting some 
of their poetry. The poetry was a 
selection from the newly released 
book “Re-making Sense,” written 





Photo by Lucia Suarez 
Flag and uniform scraps will be used to make paper by war veterans, 


by veterans in the Warrior Writ- 
ers Projects, of which the Combat 
Paper Project originally stemmed 
off. 

Turner reeled’ off - several 
of his new poems, all of them 
scrawled onto a green or gray 
sheet of combat paper. All poems 
contained elements of deep sad- 
ness and anger. At one point dur- 
ing a poem, Turner let out a deaf- 


ening shriek to signify the intense 


pain of a fellow soldier. 

Turner described when he 
returned home he dealt with his 
emotions in a destructive man- 
ner, and the Combat Paper Project 
saved him from himself. 


See COMBAT, Page 12 
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ing was one of the volunteers in 
the class. 

“Her reading was right on,” 
Spaulding said. 

Rowlands’ evaluation read: 
“Olivia, beautiful, giving, chari- 
table soul, an insecurity will be 
shed and big things are about 
to change in your life this sum- 


Spaulding’s mother recently 
called her to tell her that she had 
invited two foster children into 
her home in Hawaii. 

“A week ago, my mother 
called me and told me she took 
in two more foster girls, so I’m 
going home this summer to a full 
house, unsure of where I’m even 
going to sleep,” Spaulding said. 

Rowlands offers her servic- 
es to all people on campus free 
of charge. 

“This isn’t me, it has nothing 
to do with me. I’m just certified 
to channel the energy of the uni- 
verse,” Rowlands said. 

Chakra evaluations are help- 
ful to deal with all types of ail- 
ments, and when everyone feels 
stress during these last weeks 
of school, we should all become 
more aware of the energy we car- 
ry around campus, she said. 

“Everyone has an aura. It is 
the energy they emit,” she said. 
“Chakra alignment is a way to 
experience an instant transfor- 
mation of negative energy to 
positive energy.” 





DRAG: Money raised 
from drag show goes to 
Spectrum’s at-risk youth 


Continued from Page 8 


When asked what people 


‘think about him being a profes- 


sional drag queen, Boulier said 
most people are not taken aback. 

“I’m not a very pretty wom- 
an, but I’m a character, and I don’t 
think it surprises them because 
I’m a pretty out-going guy,” he 
said. 

Club Metronome holds 300 
people, and the two-hour show 
will potentially raise around 
$3,500, Kerns estimated. 

“People are coming out and 
willing to spend $13 on a ticket, 
but it’s not just a $13 fee,” Farr- 
said. “It’s going to help put food 
in a hungry stomach, and it’s $13 
that helps mentor youth. Every 
single dollar that is spent on the 
show will better someone’s life, 
Farr said. 

The youths will decide how 
the money will be spent, Neff 
said. 

“How ever much is raised, it 
will go back to youth at Spectrum 
and youth at Outright,” Neff said. 
“If they want to have a program- 
ming event or a social event then 
they will decide and make it hap- 
pen. It will also go to support 
groups and queer tolerance pro- 
gram.” 





“Pm fect and com- 


fortable with who I am 
and hope that students 
in the same situation 
will realize the people 
in the drag show are the 
same.” — 


Sarah Smolen, 
vice president of 
Common Ground 





Junior Vice President of 
Common Ground, Sarah Smolen, 
said she plans to attend the drag 
show and is excited to do so. She 
worries that some people on the 
St. Michael’s campus might might 
look down upon the event. 

“Some parts of me feel that 
students will look at this as being 
a gay activity and in turn must be 
gay to go,” she said. “I’m straight 
and am comfortable with who I 
am and hope that students in the 
same situation will realize the 
people in the drag show are just 
the same. They are looking for a 
laugh like everyone else.” 
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Senior Derek Souza does a handstand while enjoying the warm weather. Students .cool-off in the slip’n’slide. 








Senior Danielle Palardy races in the 


Stanley Czyz (lef 
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obstacle course. Students tested their strength by rock 


wall. 
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7 Chad Erenhouse jousted in the P-Day boxing ring. 


s , . 
y Lucia S ua rez . Students enjoyed food from local restaurants such as Samosaman, PK-Cafe, Skinny Pancake and Papa Franks. 
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Meet the E-Board 


What are your plans for next year? 


“! really want for there to be access 
to my committees to see what the 
students want.” 


Kathryn Daigle, secretary of student life 


“| think more student input. We 





would love to hear from a broader 
range of students and what they 


any events, whether it is a spring 
concert or bowling night.” 





Matt Seklecki, secretary of programming 


“We're looking to open lines of com- 
munication between the S.A. and 
the outside.” 


Trevin Schmidt, secretary of student policy 





“I'd like to be more open with the 

budget and how everyone is spend- | 
ing their money, make it available to 7 
people.” 


Meghan Cary, secretary of finance 


“A more open dialogue between the 
S.A. and students. Get more stu- 
dents involved.” 


ee Le ee hts a pee Bi a 
Dustin Hunter, secretary of academics = 


“Lwould like to get more of the stu- 
dents involved in the decisions that 
are made regarding events that are on 
campus.” 





Claire McQuillen, secretary of programming 


Secretary of communication Michelle Chapdelaine is abroad In 
South Africa and was unable to be reached. 


Sophomore 
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ights perform at the MLK Talent Show. 


The Celtic Kni 


exiwey 


want to see done before we finalize 





wins 
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Jon Turner speaks about his experience in Iraq to almost 50 students and faculty members in the Farrell room 


on Thursday. 


COMBAT: War veteran describes his experience 


Continued from Page 9 


“This project has saved 
lives,” he said. “If I didn’t have 
this, I know I wouldn’t be here.” 


Aliff, a thin, young-look- . 


ing veteran with a gray sweater 
and chic, black-rimmed glasses, 
looked more like a high school 
student than someone who served 
in Iraq. 

“People are always confused 
when I tell them I served in the 


Iraq war,” he said. “I look like I’m 


16.” 

Still, Aliff recounted how 
within his first six hours on patrol 
in Iraq his vehicle was struck by a 
roadside bomb. “Even though we 
all had concussions, we were sent 
back out on patrol within a few 
hours,” Aliff said. 

“People ask me about my ex- 
perience in Iraq, and I always re- 
ply with, ‘It sucked,” he said. 

While the veterans shared 
poems, associate professor of 
English Greg Delanty said that he 
feels a part of the group. 

“Even if I don’t have their ex- 
perience, I feel myself as a part of 
these guys,” he said. “Not as a war 
veteran but as a civic veteran.” 








_ Delanty read a poem he wrote 
titled “The New Citizen Army” 
about the everyday complacency 
of citizens with their government. 
He believes that each citizen 
needs to be more aware and com- 
mitted to change. 

“We need to be more actively 
involved and to be able to get on 
politicians and tell them, ‘I don’t 
agree with this,” he said. “When 
I heard of these artists, I thought, 
‘I’ve been writing poems about 
complicity for the last 25 years. I 
should talk to them.” 

First-year Emily Shaw found 
the presentation moving and 
thought it helped nonmilitary 
citizens understand the realities 
of war on a personal level. 

“The poems showed their 
experiences in a way where they 
would be completely free in ex- 
pressing the traumatic events they 
had to live through,” she said. 

Cameron founded the Com- 
bat Paper Project with Drew Ma- 
tott:two years ago to help veterans 
with their intense feelings, and to 
share the narrative of military ex- 
perience with citizens at home, he 
said. 

Paper and poetry work hand 
in hand, Cameron said. 


| 1st place 


MLK Executive Board welcomes guests to the talent show. 


Congratulations to the winners of the talent show: 


“T had been making paper for 
five years. I saw the need and in- 
spiration to use paper as the me- 
dium to express what I felt,” he 
said. 

The paper is made by cutting 
the uniform into small pieces, 
beating it into a pulp, rolling it 
into sheets, and finally, pressing 
it into pages. : 

Even with the cathartic re- 
lease the Combat Paper Project 
may give, the hardships contin- 
ue at home, long after veterans 
have left the war. Howard was 
deployed to Iraq on two separate 
tours. He spoke about how when 
the war is over, many veterans are 
faced with post-traumatic stress 
disorder, which he denied was a 
disorder. 

“This ‘disorder’ is a response 


by the body to preserve itself be- 


cause we were not supposed to 
do the violent things we did,” he - 
said. 
Turner knows that the strug- 
gle veterans go through are not 
over once they come back home. 
“After you get back, it’s an- 
other war,” he said. “You might 
have survived the first one, but 
there’s still one in front of you.” 


MLK Talent Show 





3 


Photos by Matt Tomkewicz 








Maggie Ecker ’11, sang “I Will Always Love You,” by Whitney Houston 


2nd place 


Frantzy Suffrard '12, Daniel Khalaj '12, Andres Camillo ’09, performed a 


| dance to “Single Ladies” by Beyonce 


3rd place (tle) 


John Kaptcianos ’09, played tap guitar 
Gloria Yun ’12 , performed a hip hop dance to current songs 


fthere’s one word I’d use to de- 
scribe the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus (well, besides “brick”), 





it would be 
“safe.” NAKED 
B OPINION 
I don’t EDITOR 
mean that 


in the — safety 
sense. I mean 
that as in re- 
served. Timid. 





Unexceptional. 

Decidedly un- | — 

risky. Tyler 
There is a Machado 


culture of con- 

formity at St. Michael’s which 
probably helps to foster our col- 
lege’s famous sense of “commu- 
nity,” but makes for a fairly bor- 
ing existence here. Few dare to 
question the status quo of what St. 
Michael’s is, and fewer still ac- 
tively step out and challenge the 
conventional wisdom. 

Look at a St. Michael’s year- 
book from 20 or 25 years ago and 
take a look at how many pictures 
there are of grinning students sit- 
ting on couches and sipping from 
Solo cups outside the 300s. Not 
much has changed, except for 


A 


the clothes (and not even that, if 
you're ataretro party). 

It feels like a large portion of 
the student body prefers to avoid 
taking up large, controversial is- 
sues — ignorance is bliss, after all. 
The two controversies that have 
garnered the most attention in my 
time here have been the protest 
against overbearing security two 
years ago, and more recently, the 
cancellation of Asher Roth: But 
hey, why fight war, poverty, or 
global warming when you can 
fight for your right to party? 

But maybe our college hasn’t 
been perfect or ideal in the past, 
and maybe we should be con- 
scious to leave St. Michael’s, and 
the larger community, in better 
shape than how we found them. 

Maybe it’s just a case of 
misplaced priorities. The issues 
plaguing our world can be diffi- 
cult to think about, but it’s neces- 
sary. Current students who are 
activists have laid a solid founda- 
tion — if only more of our class- 
mates would worry about issues 
larger than where the best party 
will be on Saturday. 

It must be noted that there has 


vu iow 
iat aii 


Shake up the SMC 


atus quo 


been some recent action towards 
considering the status quo. The 
college should be commended for 
its efforts in the past year to in- 
crease diversity among students 
and faculty. It will take a few 
years to find out if these efforts 
are successful, but at least the 
college community recognized a 
flaw and tried to correct it. 

The St. Michael’s mission 
includes Catholic ideas of social 
justice, but the reality is that this 
school is more of a party school 
than an activism school. Maybe 
all first-year students should be 
required to go on a MOVE trip, 
even if it’s just for a couple hours. 
We need more students to step 


outside of their comfort zones and 


make a larger impact. 

The roots of change in larger 
society lie with the younger gen- 
eration. College campuses have 
been catalysts for. change for 
decades. What impact will we 
leave? Do we even care? 


Tyler Machado is a junior jour- 
nalism major. You can reach him 
at kmachado@smcvt.edu. 


Don’t settle for ‘slacktivism’ 


isposable rubber wrist- 

bands adorned with posi- 

tive messages and bumper 
stickers promoting Green Living 
and awareness. All of these sure 
sound nice (and look fitting next 
to ‘your hemp 
bracelet or your 
SMC window 
sticker), but how 
much good are 
they actually 
doing? 

It is easy 
to fall victim 
to the wave of 
green-washed 
advertisements 
for everything 
from sport utility vehicles to 
Kleenex today. It’s even easier 
to overlook horrible mileage and 
corporate indiscretion when the 
most you know about a product 
is its slogan. This generation 
is privileged to have a world of 
knowledge accessible simply by 
Ethernet cable and computer, but 
what are we doing with it? 

As dedicated as hundreds of 
St. Michael’s students are to initi- 
ating change, there exists an even 
greater crowd that couldn’t care 
less where our campus, much less 
our world, is headed. 

It sure is easy to join a 
Facebook group calling for wide- 
spread social and political change, 
but it takes dedication to justice to 
be arrested while protesting fiscal 
irresponsibility, like 31 Universi- 
ty of Vermont students were last 
week. 





MANAGING 





John 
O’Brien 


St. Michael’s produces some . 
compassionate alumni who go on. 
to work with individuals in need. 
It is underneath this polished, 
public relations image of St. Mi- 
chael’s that a picture of apathy lies 
among many students unwilling 
to put themselves in uncomfort- 
able places to make a difference. 

The most common “slacktiv- 
ist” gesture is the act of driving to 
class daily. Many students make 
the pathetically short commute 
with no thought for their carbon 
footprint, or logic. 

Even students who live 
on Main Campus will venture 
to their cars, only to drive the 
roundabout through campus, past 
the first-year quad, past Durick 
and Ross, to park by the basket- 
ball hoops outside Tarrant. From 
these hoops, students face a walk 
nearly as long as that from Can- 
terbury Hall. 

So the next time you’re out- 
side the gym, see how many teal 
zone parking permits you can 
spot dangling from the rear views 
of shining SUVs. Extra points 
if they’ve got pro-environment 
bumper stickers. 

If you’ve fallen prey to the 
habit of driving to class each day 
from Main or North Campus, I 


have a solution to balance your . 


conscience at the end of this se- 
mester. 

The next time you’re down- 
town, consider using your remain- 
ing Alliot guest passes to feed 
those in need. Donate a chunk 
of your time and-a guest pass to 


transporting homeless people to 
our campus dining hall. Be sure 
to tour the entire Alliot buffet to 
ensure maximum capital for your 
guest. E 

If you’re not willing to bring 
your guest to campus and back, 
consider just buying them a meal 
at any of the fine vendors. down- 
town that accept the KnightCard. 
This works especially well if your 
parents regularly contribute.to the 
account; it’s not like they could 
scold you for feeding the home- 
less. 

While this act of benevolence 


‘isn’t going to erase your carbon 


footprint for driving everywhere, 
it certainly will bestow a perspec- 
tive of service to others that you 
might not have known otherwise. 

By being nothing more than 
slacktivists, we’re damning our 
generation to a label of preferred 
ignorance, unwilling to take on 
the tremulous challenge present- 
ed to us. 

No amount of Facebook ac- 
tivism will solve the woes of the 
world without the elbow-grease of 
genuine, caring crusaders dedi- 
cated to the betterment of human- 
ity. By putting in the bare mini- 
mum, we risk losing our place at 
the forefront of this movement, 
stuck with a label of complacence 
and laziness. 





John O'Brien is a junior journal- 
ism major. You can reach him at 
Jobrien5@smcvt.edu. 
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Letter to a freshman: 


Define your own identity in college. 


ay you're from Killington, 
home of the snowboard 
bros, baggy pants, and tall- 
tees. Or maybe you’re from San 
Francisco, land of surfers and 
valley girls. Or 
Boston, home of 








the die-hahhd COLUMNIST 
sports fan. $ aie aS > . is i 


_ And as 
the stereotypes |. 
go, the second 
you reveal your 
hometown, you 
become it. 

Enter col- 
lege and you'll 
get the A/S/L of 
real-life first encounters. What’s 
your name, where are you from, 
what’s your story? 

But unfortunately, with hun- 
dreds to meet and only seconds 
to spare, few get beyond the fact 
sheet. And suddenly, an image is 
formed, an impression made. A 
two-second snapshot ingrained at 
first introduction. Filed into the 
mind, you are little more than a 
face and a one-word description. 
Joany, Killington; Joe, Boston. 

And the word association 
only continues. You, being your 
hometown, being the assumptions 
about your hometown, becoming 
your identity. 

And it’s not always where 


Joany 
Simonds 


you're from, but it always be- 
comes who you are. 

Every interaction is confined 
by the walls of that first assump- 
tion. Whether or not you fit the 
role, or even recognize it, it’s easy 
to fall victim to the mold. To go 
deeper, to really ask someone’s 
story rather than write it, is a risk 
few take. And when the story 
is written and your identity is 
formed, few fight to break the im- 
age and erect their own. 

College is a rare chance for 
self-discovery, growth and self- 
realization, among other things. 
It’s the chance to define, redefine 
and refine yourself. 

You may be from your home- 
town, you may even be like ev- 
eryone else from your hometown, 
but don’t let yourself become it. 
Don’t fit anyone’s mold, or fulfill 
any stereotypes. Don’t let anyone, 
define you as anything other than 
who you choose to be. 





Joany Simonds is a sophomore 
journalism major. She can be 
reached at jsimonds(@smcvt.edu.? 
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Guitar review: Fender Road Worn series 


Faux-vintage guitars look and play great, but cost too much 


By Andrew Kuzmin 
Multimedia Editor 


Have you noticed the trend of mak- 
ing new things look old? “Distressed” 
jeans and vintage clothing, furniture with 
purposefully places scratches and dings, 
buildings with old brick and cultivated ivy; 
for some reason, old is new. 

This trend doesn’t only apply to the 
aforementioned products, it can also be 
found in the guitar world. Recently, there 
has been.a trend among “do-it-yourself” 
guitar luthiers to “relic” their guitars. 
Brand new guitars are taken right to the 
belt sander and distressed in certain areas, 
mostly the body and neck. They sand the 
paint off right down to the wooden core 
and complete it with scratches, oxidized 
hardware and even faux cigarette burns on 
the headstock. 

Playing off this DIY trend, Fender 
guitars has just released its “Road-Worn” 
series of guitars and basses. The line con- 
sists of Telecaster and Stratocaster guitar 

-amodels and Precision and Jazz Bass mod- 
els. While I am pretty skeptical about this 
“relic” trend, I needed to give it a try before 
I could fully form any opinions. 

I walked into my local shop to find a 
huge display of Road-Worn Fenders staring 
right at me as soon as I walked in the door. 


I had to physically step around the display 


Restaurant review: Ruben James 


By Tessa Schraven 
Contributor 


Although there’s a rumor that going 
out to the bars of downtown Burlington 
can be costly, they still remain overwhelm- 
ingly crowded each week by college kids, 
- especially those from St. Michael’s. 

For thirsty 21-year-olds, 159 Main St. 
has the ability to provide you with the ba- 
sics: cheap drinks, food, and fun. Ruben 





James, or RJ’s, has developed a market- - 


ing scheme to entice college students each 
week with 20-cent wings, $4 Red Bull 
mixers, and $2 domestic and microbrew 
drafts. Its prices catch the eyes of young 
adults looking to spend as little as possible 
while creating the ultimate sports bar at- 
mosphere. 

As you walk through the entrance, the 
doorman asks for your ID and takes a mo- 


to even enter the store. They must be really 
trying to push these models. 
I picked up the relic’d black Strato- 


caster with a worn maple fret board that. 


caught my eye. I was instantly surprised 
when I picked it up, but not in a good way. 
The price tag read $995. Then I looked at 
the headstock, near the serial number, to 
see where it was manufactured. Fender has 
three versions of its instruments: ones man- 
ufactured in America, Japan and Mexico. 
The American-made Fenders are consid- 
ered the best quality and run at a price tag 
of around $1,000. Japanese Fenders come 
in second, and Mexicans in last. Mexican 
Fenders have the reputation for being the 
economical option for someone 
who wants to buy a real 
Fender, and usually 
are priced no more 
than $450-$600. 

This gui- 
tar was Mexi- 
can made. There 
was an additional 
$400-$600 just for 
them making my 
guitar look like it had 
been played for 30 years 
before I buy it. 

Price aside, playability is 
what really matters in a guitar. ‘ 

I sat down with the black Strat and 


ment to look it over carefully. If you are 
underage, you will most likely be turned 
away, So avoid it until you’re legal. The mix 
of rap, classic rock, and pop songs plays 
loudly throughout the bar as high-top bar 


‘tables fill the room. There are a few booths 


near the window, but they’re usually occu- 
pied by large parties. 

The bright lights and flat-screen TVs 
take over as you enter a bar filled with 


NS 


plugged it into a Twin Reverb re-issue, a 
classic Fender amp. When I began to play 
it, | was surprised again, but this time rath- 
er pleasantly. 

The neck felt like butter. Since all the 
lacquer was worn off, the bare wood pro- 
vided for smooth, seamless movements up 
and down the fret board. A perfect balance 
between a thin, Telecaster-like neck and a 
chunky, ‘50s style neck, I am surprised 
to say that it was one of the best necks 
I have ever played. The worn- : 
down 
neck 



















truly 

did make 

it seem like 

the guitar was 
“broken in.” 

The elec- 

tronics weren’t 

lacking either. 


Come to find out, 
the Road-Worn series 
comes loaded with Ameri- 
can electronics and Fender’s Tex- 
Mex pickups, which provide a nice, 
quacky Stevie Ray Vaughn sound. This 
Strat truly did feel and sound like it was 
from the 50s, like a real Strat should: 
The body itself was fine. Nothing re- 
ally stood out. It had a fairly resonant body, 


Yankees, Mets, and Red'‘Sox memorabilia. 
Off to the side, the pool room is surround- 
ed by mirrors and tables to give additional 
seating. : 

The drink specials are always listed on 
the chalkboards above the bar and after go- 
ing on a weekly basis, they can be memo- 
rized. “ 

-On a typical Friday night, the Lab- 
att Blue or Blue Light pitchers cost $3.50 
while Kamikaze shots are $4. They pro- 
vide free spicy chicken wings, if you can 
handle them, from 4 p.m. to 9 p.m. ‘At any 
given point you can look next to you and 
see four baskets of wings at a time and 
dirty napkins covering the table. The deal 
allows you to eat for free and still acquire 
a buzz. 

As the night progresses, the tables in 
the middle of the room are cleared out to 
create a dance floor. The nightly DJ sets up 





but not the best I have played. It seemed 
to be a three-or-more-piece body, which 
can kill the resonance and sustain a bit, 
but it wasn’t terrible. The worn paint at the 
armrest was nice. It didn’t feel sticky like 
many guitars can, but it 

also wasn’t re- 

ally noticeable 

unless I thought 
about it. The pick 
guard and rest of the white 
plastic was yellowed to look 
older, and the hardware all had faux 











‘rust on it. It was a little weird to look at, but 


it didn’t affect the playability at all. 

After playing for a while, I realized 
that Fender had just about sold me on their 
new series. While I still don’t like this new 
trend of old, no one can argue that the gui- 
tars don’t play well. If Fender would lower 
the price to the range of $700-$750, these 
guitars would fly off the shelves. 

The only thing holding these back 
right now is the price. So, check one out, 
and if you have a grand you want to spend, 
this isn’t a bad place to drop it. 


toward the back of the bar and provides the 
entertainment for the night. 

The bartenders and cocktail servers 
at RJ’s have polite manners and quick ser- 
vice, even at its busiest times. Be careful 
to not take pictures inside or you will be 
asked to leave the bar. They restrict use of 
cameras, so you aren’t able to document 
the night for Facebook. 

Downtown Burlington has potential to 
take a toll on your wallet if you choose to 
get generous after a few drinks, but if you 
break it down simply, look for the deals and 
specials to save money. RJ’s gives those 
who are 21 a chance to experience a more 
upscale scene and leave the St. Michael’s 
bubble. For a night out, take a chance on 
the free wings and cheap pitchers and get 
lost in the sports hype no matter what 
sports team you cheer for. 








-More columns 
on this week’s 
theme: RISK 


- www.smcvt.edu/echo 


-The Naked Guide 
‘to Summertime in 
Burlington 





-Photojournalism 
photos of the week 
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Working for a sustainable future 


fter four years at St. Michael’s, I feel like I know 

this school pretty well, for better or for worse. I 

ave seen great changes and watched St. Michael’s 

move forward in many ways. I have also seen resistance to 


change and the genuine desire to keep the status quo. In 
everything that I have worked on here, I have attempted 


the library tour there is a garden and compost facility tour. 
That afternoon in Alliot, students will eat the veggies that 


~ were pulled out from the garden that morning. 


But it isn’t just during orientation. This environmen- 
tally oriented sentiment continues year-round and is in- 
tegrated into everything at St. Michael’s. Alliot now 


to keep every project as realistic and pragmatic 
as I could. As I prepare to leave, however, 
I want to dream a little. I would like to 
present an image of what my idea of a 
sustainable St. Michael’s looks like. 
It starts with orientation. In- 
stead of parents coming laden with 
cartons of bottled water from 
Wal-Mart and a mini-fridge for 
their child, they’ll come with a 

' Brita water filter, a bicycle, and 
maybe a pair of hiking boots. 

- Along with the rugby team that 
helps new students move in will be 
a group of eco-reps, helping students 
and parents recycle their packaging 
and giving directions to ReCycle North, 
where they can get a second-hand chair or 
lamp, or to City Market, where 
they can buy some locally pro- 
duced snack food. Along with 


What’s up with white people? 


‘iversity has long been a sensitive issue 
1D: our school. The diversity conversa- 
tion comes and goes every year, though 
little is ever said or accomplished from these 


discussions. At the end of the day, it is often 


still the ALANA students who are left to repre- 
sent diversity on our campus, while most others 
stand by, avoiding the topic altogether. 

One very important piece often left out of 
the conversation about the lack of diversity on 
campus is the effect had on white students, since 
our school is over 95 percent white. Many St. 
Michael’s students come from very white neigh- 
borhoods and high schools, and have had little 
contact with people from different cultures and 
ethnicities in their 18-22 years of life. Students 
then come to a school that is overwhelmingly 
white, and can easily go through their college 
years without ever knowing a person of a differ- 
ent ethnicity. 

But does it matter? 

According to a recent 
survey conducted by Lauren 
Dunn and myself, almost 80 
percent of the 300 students we 
surveyed think that having a 
diverse student body and fac- 
ulty is important to their edu- 
cation and personal growth, 
though nearly 52 percent have 
never taken a class with a pro- 
fessor of a different ethnicity 
than themselves. Interestingly, only about 43 
percent of students surveyed said they would 
like St. Michael’s to have much more diversity 
on its campus. About 30 percent of the students 
said they would like to see a little more diver- 
sity on campus, 5 percent said there is already 
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enough diversity, and almost 22 percent said it 


did not matter. 

How can 80 percent of students think that 
having a diverse student body is important to 
their education, but less than half of those stu- 
dents think that there needs to be much more 
diversity on our campus? At 95 percent, a little 
more diversity does not seem to invite much. 
The real question is: Why would students not 
want to increase diversity on campus? 

Some of the answers we received to the 
open-ended questions on our survey seem to an- 
swer this question, though we did not ask that 
question directly. Some students responded 














marks everything that is locally sourced and 
increases this amount steadily each year. 

There is a network of trails for running, 
walking and biking on the Col- 
lege land, down by the Winooski 
River, so that students can get a 
taste of nature without driving. All 
clubs and departments use reus- 


cal food at their events, and, with 
every trash bin, there is also a re- 
cycling and compost bin.. Dorms 
are not ridiculously overheated 
all the time. There is an energy- 
efficient fridge for each floor to use 
communally. Yellow bikes are every- 
where around campus and downtown 
Burlington, because people are taking bikes 
instead of driving. Classes use 
the garden as a resource, doing 
test-crops, soil sampling, or do- 










About 30 percent of the 


students said they.would dike: - 
to see a little more diversity on 
campus, 5 percent said there is 

already enough diversity, and 
almost 22 percent said that it did 


not matter. 





by informing us that our survey was irrelevant 
because “race” is irrelevant, and that we are all 
diverse individuals. This could be a valid argu- 
ment, but it also might be an argument stemming 
from a lack of experience of being an ethnic mi- 
nority. After all, 52 percent of our respondents 
answered “no” when asked if they had ever had 
that experience. 

Students also said that we should not admit 
students based on their ethnicity alone, and that 
we must maintain our standards. This idea like- 
ly comes from not interacting with many ethnic 
minorities in one’s lifetime. Could this stereo- 
type, that is not actually founded on truth, be 
deconstructed if there were more ethnic minori- 
ties in our classrooms, if students were not used 
to seeing only white faces teaching their classes 
and answering questions next to them? 

There were, of course, many positive re- 
sponses to our questions, and it is fair to say that 
many students are dissatisfied with our school’s 
lack of diversity. The findings in our survey 
point to one theme: we need more diversity on 
our campus. It is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministration and the faculty to actively recruit 
more diverse students and faculty so that we 
are not stuck living in a bubble, confused about 
what diversity actually is, feeling comfortable 
being around people who look just like us for 
22 long years. 


Katie Downes-Angus is_a senior political 
science major. Contact her at kdownesangus@ 
smevt.edu. ; 


www.bcbsvt.com 





able mugs and plates to serve lo- 


ing service projects. High schools have 
started coming to St. Michael’s on field 
trips to see how a sustainable and inte- 
grated system is managed. Prospective 
students start searching the college out 
because of what we’re doing environ- 
mentally. Finally, sustainability is writ- 
ten into the mission statement of the col- 
lege, and guides our actions as much as 
our Catholic heritage. 

We have a way to go. But what’s 
stopping us? Nothing in my dream is 
unrealistic, it just has yet to be realized. 
There’ s a difference. Already I am seeing in this year’s 
first-year class a shift in perspective from four years ago. 
There are more people that “get it” and understand the 
environmental implications of our collective actions. I 
challenge these students to look forward, create their own 
dream of a sustainable St. Michael’s, and continue taking 
this campus in the right direction. 


St 


COLUMNIST 


Dan 
Sandberg 








Dan Sandberg is a senior global studies major. Contact 
him at dsandberg@smcvt.edu 


The signs 
ofa healthier Vermont 


_ For Graduates 





“I'm covered on my parents’ 
health plan now, as a 
dependent student. | was 
worried about health care 
after graduation. | do some 
pretty extreme biking. 

But then | heard about 
Catamount Blues a Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield of Vermont Plan 
for as low as $60 a month— 
perfect for graduating seniors. 

| can count on Blue Cross 

and Blue Shield now, on my 
parents’ plan — good to know 
they'll be there for me 

- when I'm on my own.” 


BlueCross BlueShield 
of Vermont 


Catamount 
Blue” 


* For applicants who qualify 
for premium assistance 
from the State of Vermont 


An Independent Licensee 
of the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Association. 
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Tips for study abroad exploring Let’s talk about inclusion 


ile seniors are focused on gradu- 

ation, 85 rising juniors are prepar- 

ing for a new kind of adventure in 

a mystical foreign land. Students planning to 

study abroad in the fall semester not only have 

to worry about finals, but also about getting 

paperwork turned in, visas issued, passport 

photos taken and letters of recommendation 

written. Having been through the process my- 

self last spring, I offer some advice on things 

that you won’t learn through the brochures or 
the study abroad office: 

1. Get your visa done first thing, start- 
ing right now. I had to jump through hoops 
to get the forms processed and make a three- 
hour trip to Boston just to pick it up. Locate 
the appropriate offices or consulate generals 
and contact them about the process. 

2. Don’t overload on classes. The main 
point of studying abroad is to experience an- 
other culture and see things and do things that 
you may never see or do again, and you don’t 
want to spend your whole time locked up in 
the library. I’d suggest taking four classes 
at most, and that they be classes that St. Mi- 
chael’s doesn’t offer. 

3. Pack one large suitcase and a back- 
pack when going to your country. Internation- 
al flights allow you to bring two suitcases, but 
I can assure you that you’ll end up bringing 
more stuff back than you take with you. Stuff 
a flimsy duffle bag into your suitcase to pack 
your clothes in, and put your souvenirs in your 
suitcase on the way home. In most cases, it’s 
much more expensive to ship packages back 
to the U.S. than to pay an overweight luggage 
fee at the airport 

4. Make a scrapbook of you, your 
friends, your hometown and your family to 
bring with you. It’s a great way to break the 
ice with your host family or new friends. It 
sounds strange, but local people will be very 
excited to see pictures of where you come 
from, and it’s a great way to fend off home- 
sickness. 
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5. Live with a host family, if your pro- 
gram offers it, especially if you are going 
abroad to learn a language. It’s easier to skirt 
around speaking a foreign language if you live 
in the dorms with a bunch of other English- 
speaking students. Living with a host family 
will force you to practice your listening and 
speaking skills as well as overcome cultural 
differences. 

6. Bring some small souvenirs from 
your hometown to give to people you meet. 
Things like key chains, little chocolates, post 
cards or magnets make great gifts to give your 
new friends and especially your host family. 

7. Despite the navigation skills you 
may or may not have, never consider yourself 
“lost.” Think of it as being on an adventure 
and go exploring. Talk to people, find your 
way around the country and just experience 
being there. You’ll miss a lot if you spend the 
whole time going from one scheduled event to 
another. Take some time to just go for a walk 
around the area and talk to the locals. 

Finally, my best advice is to go all-out. 
Take risks, try new things and keep an open 
mind. Your experience will be what you make 
it: When you take those risks in confronting 
your fears and push the limits of your comfort 
zone, you'll be able to come back and say you 
climbed a mountain via zip-line, went skydiv- 
ing, ate raw fish with fermented soybeans and 
scuba-dived the Great Barrier Reef. 





Laura Hartman is a junior journalism major. 
Contact her at lhartman@smcvt.edu 


or the past year or longer, the 

school administration has been 

pushing for diversity. It’s what 
we are lacking as a small liberal arts 
college in northern Vermont. I am not 
saying we don’t need more racial and 
ethnic diversity, because we do, but 
let’s talk about another aspect of diver- 
sity. Let’s talk about inclusion. 

Every year we get about 100 stu- 
dents from different parts of the world 
who come here to learn, practice and 
perfect their English. They also come 
here to experience a little bit of Ameri- 
can culture in the short time they are 
here. This is great. It adds a little bit to 
our ethnic diversity for a small period 
of time, but it doesn’t 
go past that. We say 
we are an accepting 
campus. We say we 
are an inclusive cam- 
pus, but I never hang 
out with these stu- 
dents. There is no in- 
clusion between their 
program and ours. 

Yeah, those who 
live with them hang 
‘out with them, get 
to talk to them, interact with them. But 
there is this kind of barrier, this invis- 
ible wall between them and the rest of 
campus that sits there, not allowing 
either of us to cross. Even I, an inter- 
national student, cannot seem to cross 
that line, as much as I want to. 

There has got to be a way to change 
this. We keep talking about diversity. 
and how much we need it on campus. 
Well, let’s start with what we have so 
far and work from there. We have so 
much to teach them, but we also have 
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" so much to learn from them. They come 


from a culture that is so different than 


ours, sometimes, most times, more rich 
than that of the United States or St. Mi- 
chael’s. What they bring with them can 
enhance our education, our knowledge 
as an entire community. They have en- 
tered this community for a time and we, 
unconsciously, have marginalized them 
because they are here to learn English. 
Well let’s learn from them. Let’s learn 
Spanish. Let’s learn Japanese. Let’s 
learn about rice, beans and plantains. 
Let’s learn about sushi, gyoza (dump- 
ling) and mochi (sweet rice). 

How about we do events that will 
include both groups? The school asks 
the RAs and RDs on campus to create 
events that will keep us away from al- 
cohol for a while, well how about we 
incorporate both of these. St. Michael’s 
is one of the few colleges that really en- 
courages students to reach beyond the 
campus, to look past color of skin and 
into culture. This is all part of our mis- 
sion and we seem to not be able to do it. 
We as students are encouraged to study 
abroad to learn about different cultures 
and languages as it will enrich us as 
human beings. We should do that here. 
We have so many students that are will- 
ing to talk about where they are from 
and want to hear about where everyone 
else is from. We should take the time to 
stop and listen to them. 

Learning from the diverse people 
who are on campus will enrich us. 
We need to talk about diversity but let 
us start with the diversity we already 
have. As a campus’and-as individuals 
we are here to learn. They ate also here 
to learn and experience. 


Lucia Suarez Sang is a junior 
journalism major. Contact her-at= 
lsuarez@smevt.edu 


WHOLE WHEAT OR WHITE CRUST - TRADITIONAL OR GOURMET PIZZA 


ORDER ONLINE www.ieocnardosonline.com 










LEONARDO’S BASICS MEDIUM Walser 
Tomato Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Alfredo Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Gartic Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Pesto Nut Sauce & Cheese $10.50 $13.25 
Thai Peanut Sauce & Cheese*® $10.50 $13.25 
Regular Crust »» $10.50 $13.25 
Extra Thin Crust $19.50 $13.25 
Extra Thick Crust $10.50 $13.25 
LEONARDO'S: 
DELIVERY ZONES 


* ALOCAL VERMONT COMPANY 

* SUPPORTS FRESH VERMONT PRODUCTS 

» USES VT PART-SKIM MOZZARELLA CHEESE 
* USES VERMONT'S KING ARTHUR FLOUR 
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“fee SO. BURLINGTON 
‘|951-9000 
BURLINGTON 

862-7700 









Freshiy Sliced Red Onions 


LEONARDO'S TOPPINGS MED. $1.50¢a LG. $1.75ea 


(talian Pepperoni Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
Hot Italian Sausage Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Fresh Ground Western Beef Sliced Jalapeno Peppers 

Cob Smoked Bacon Roasted Red Peppers 
Marinated Chicken Breast _ Freshly Chopped Garlic — 
New England Baked Ham California Black Olives ~ 
Anchovy Filets Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 
Fresh Pium Tomatoes Marinated Artichoke Hearts 
Freshly Cut Broccoli Italian Gorgonzola Cheese 
Fresh White Mushrooms Greek Feta Cheese 

Fresh Green Spinach Herbal Soy Cheese 

Freshly Sticed Eggplant Grated Parmesan Cheese 


Flavorfui Four Cheese Blend 


TRADITIONAL FAVORITES 

1. Classic Pepperoni Deluxe 
italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
Green Peppers & White Mushrooms 

2. Meat Lover's Revenge. 
Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Ground Western Beef & New 
England Baked Ham 

3. Hawaiian Island Delight 
New England Baked Ham, Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli & 
Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 


fexas Hot Buffalo Chicken 
esty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced 
Red Onions with Mozzarella & Gorgonzola Cheeses 
5. Louisiana Cajun Creation 
Hot ltalian Sausage, Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, 
Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Cajun Spices 
6. Roasted Chicken BBQ 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Roasted Red Peppers & Barbecue Sauce 


MED, $14.25 





LG, $17.50 


LEONARDO'S WORKS MED. $15.00 LG. $19.00 


Italian Pepperoni, New England Baked Ham, Hot italian Sausage, Freshly Cut 
Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California Black Olives 


“FRESH ROASTED” CHICKEN WINGS 
SINGLE (12) DOUBLE(24)  DOUBLE/DOUBLE (48) 
$7.50 ... $14.00 $26.00 
















: . = OFF Vi 
leo foeen ANY LARGE HAND MADE PIZZA’ I 
. * NO.OTHER COUPONS APPLY. ‘ see 


ign og aneasepayiganeanapep aes saa! 


FREE DELIVERY 





AMEX DISC MC VISA 


GOURMET FAVORITES LG. $17.50 





MED. $14.25 


asil Pesto Chicken 
Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, Roasted Red Peppers, - 


Sun Dried Tomatoes, Freshty Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 


ennel Sausage Gourmet 
eFresh Garlic Sauce, Hot Italian Fennel Sausage, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 


ausage Alfredo Supreme 


Hikereamy Alfredo Sauce, Chopped Garlic, Fresh Spinach, White Mushrooms, 


Fresh Plum Tomatoes, Hot italian Sausage with Gorgonzola Cheese 
4. Classic Chicken Cordon Bleu 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses 
5. Marinated Chicken Parmesan 
Marinated Chicken Breast, Freshly Cut Broccoli, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Fresh Plum Tomatoes & Grated Parmesan Cheese 
6. Asian Thai Chicken 
Marinated Chicken Breast with Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Cut Broccoli 


“PEPSI! ONE LITER $2.00 

Pepsi * Diet Pepsi * Mountain Dew + Ginger Ale * Aquafina 
* Alt Prices Subject to Change * 

BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS 


Garlic Cheesy GREEK 
$4.00 $5.00 $6.00 








GARDEN 
$5.00 
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CARRY OUT 


VEGETARIAN FAVORITES 


1, Four Cheese Fusion 
resh Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes with 
Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheeses 
2. Fresh Mushroom Fiorentine 
Freshly Chopped Garit, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, 
Plum Tomatoes, Green Spinach & California Black Olives 
. Exotic Greek Island . 
Freshly Chopped Garlic, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Ofives with Greek Feta Cheese 
. Santa Fe Hot Mexican Fiesta 
Fresh Tomato Salsa, Black Beans, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Plum 
Tomatoes, Sliced Jalapeno Peppers, California Black Olives & Sour Cream 
. Gorgonzola Gourmet 
Fresh Garlic Sauce, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke 
Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
. Asian Thai Vegetarian : 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green 
Bell Peppers, Cut Broccoli & Fresh Plum Tomatoes 


MED, $14.25 LG. $17.50 





® 
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VEGETARIAN WORKS MED. $14.25 LG. $17.50 


Freshly Cut Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, Green Peppers, Red Onions, 
Plum Tomatoes & California Black Olives 


THE PARTY PAK « SERVES 10 





2 Large One Topping Pizzas 
1 Double Order Wings « 2 Orders Cheesy Bread 





Hr ramiyrac:senves si 


FAMILY Sees <* SERVES 5 i 


The 







ONE: LARGE ONE-TOPPING besa “INCLUDED! | 
| ORDER OF WINGS M4 
| a ae oho papier il Sener 
951-9000... i 
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FREE DELIVERY 





Palace Qin So. ‘Burlington. - 

7:30 p.m. Cost $12.50 

Film: “Milk” 

Fletcher Free Library, Bae) 

6 p.m. Free 

Speaker: Sonall Kolhatkar 
Critique of “America’s ‘Good Wai 
Afghanistan.” Davis oe UVM. - 
7 p.m. Free 


Upcoming Events 


Friday 5/8 
Burlington contra dance 
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St. Michael’ ‘Ss annual Performing Arts Festival 
Campus Green, noon. Free. - 

Jazz: Anthony Santor Trio _ 
Radio Bean, Burlington. 11 p.m. Free 
“Little Shop of Horrors” 
Green Mountain eo in 1 Poultney. 
7 p.m. Cost $10 — 


: ieee 3 


Study Day 


St. Anthony’s Hall, Burlington 


8 p.m. Cost $8 


Wednesday 5/13 


Baccalaureate award ceremony 
Ross Sports Center, 3 p.m. Free 


Baccalaureate Mass 


Ross Sports Center 4 p.m. Free 


Thursday 5/14 
Commencement 


Ross Sports Center, 10 a.m. 
Admission ticket required 


COTS walk — 


Battery Park in Burlington 


4:30 p.m. Donations - 


Fox Trot 5K trail run 


Catamount Outdoor 
Family Center, Williston. 


8 a.m. Cost $5/$20 











Final Exams 





_MWF 8:00-9:20 Wed, May 6 
-MF9:30-10:20 Wed, May 6 _ 
~MWF 10:30 - 11:35 Mon, May 4 
MWF 11:45 - 12: 50 Fri,May8 . 
-MWF 1:00-2:15 Mon, May 4 
MWF 2:30-3:55 Fri, May 8 
TTH 8:00 - 9:45 Thu, May 7 
Tue, May 5 
Tue, May 5. 
~ Thu, May 7 
Evening Classes: 
MW. : Mon, May 4 
TTH. + Tue, May 5 
WF... _ Wed, May 6 
THe. Thu, May 7 





Final Exams 


Exam Time | 
4:00 - 3:30 


9:00 - 11:30 


9:00 - 11:30 


9:00 - 11:30 


~ 1:00 - 3:30 


1:00 - 3:30 
9:00 - 11:30 


9:00 - 11:30 


1:00 - 3:30 
1:00-3:30 


5:00 - 7:30 
5:00 - 7:30 
5:00 - 7:30 
5:00---7:30 


17 
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SPORTS 





Martial artists take to the ring 


By Timothy Monbleau 
Staff Writer 


Three students represented- 


St. Michael’s College at a jujitsu 
tournament on April 18, with 
one student finishing first in his 
weight class and the others plac- 
ing third. 

Michael LaLiberté, Hayden 
Livesay and Nick Romano par- 
ticipated in the 2009 Vermont 
Open Grappling Tournament 
at Winooski High School after 
months of practicing. LaLiberté 
trains three times a week through- 
out the entire year to stay in shape 
for the sport. 

“It’s definitely a lot of prep- 
aration,” LaLiberté said. “You 
want to do good.” 

LaLiberté competed in gi, 
meaning uniform, and no gi, 
without uniform. LaLiberté lost 
both fights. He wanted to do bet- 
ter than he was able to, he said. 

“The worst feeling to get is to 
get tired,” LaLiberté said. 

LaLiberté’s first fight was 
against someone he was already 
acquainted with, so he knew he 
was against a competent oppo- 
nent, he said. Although neither 
was ever put into submission — 
the primary method of winning a 
match by effectively trapping the 
opponent — LaLiberté’s opponent 
was awarded the win based on 


a point system. This determines 
the winner based on noteworthy 
techniques performed throughout 
the match, LaLiberté said. 

“It’s like a game of chess,” 
LaLiberté said, describing the 
strategic elements of a typical 
match. 

In his-second match, LaLib- 
erté lost by tapping out of the 
match. His opponent trapped him 
in a triangle choke hold, which 
LaLiberté describes as his “weak- 
ness,” he said. 

This is Livesay’s third tour- 
nament. He fought no gi and cut 
weight to enter into the light- 
weight division, requiring a 
weight of 149 pounds. Livesay 
said he entered confident but was 
unhappy about his two loses. 

“T should have taken it more 
seriously,” Livesay said. 

Livesay lost his first fight 
after being subjected to a variant 
of the point system. Neither par- 
ticipant officially scored points, 
which left the match’s outcome 
up to the judges’ perception of 
who did better. Livesay said he 
thought he scored points at one 
moment during the match when 
he saw a referee motion two fin- 
gers up, but it was not the case, 
he said. Although Livesay said his 
opponent got the edge for escap- 
ing numerous submission efforts, 
Livesay thinks he put up a good 


Hayden Livesay pins his opponent to the mat in the jujitsu tournament on Saturday. 


fight. 


“Tt felt like I won,” Livesay 
said. 

Although he trains three 
times a week like LaLiberté, 
Livesay said he could have trained 
more. 

“My cardio wasn’t all there,” 
Livesay said. - 

Junior Jake Stamas, a specta- 
tor at the event, was impressed by 
Livesay’s performance despite his 
losses. ; 

“T thought he did great,” Sta- 
mas said. 

Romano won both his fights 


For Education 


in the 160-pound division, earn- 
ing him first place. He said he cut 


seven pounds for the event, mark-. 


ing the second time he has partic- 
ipated in the Vermont Open. He 
opted to fight with gi. 

Winning both fights by sub- 
mission, Romano said he respects 
the other participants at the tour- 
nament. 

“We all trained hard,” Ro- 
mano said. 

The athletes said they hope 
interest in the sport will increase 
among St. Michael’s students. 
LaLiberté recalls becoming inter- 


TTR AS UPA ULL oe 








Photo courtesy of Jake Stamas 


ested in jujitsu as a senior in high 
school while looking for a way to 
stay in shape after soccer season. — 

Livesay shares LaLiberté sen- 
timents, citing that many students 
watch UFC and are interested in 
martial arts. Livesay hopes a club 
can be started revolving around 
the sport, recalling his own his- 
tory of curiosity leading to deep 
involvement. - 

“It’s a growing sport,” La- 
Liberté said. 
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ATHLETE « WEEK 


grade 





Boston Red Sox 


Why chosen: Berlo 


an assist in the Purple 
Knights’ win Saturday ‘ 
against American Interna- “Miracle” 


_ tional College. She led the Favorite athlete: Jason 


team in scoring with 34 


goals and nine assists. Varitek 


Favorite sports team: 


Music currently on iPod: 
scored five goals andhad Top 40 hits of today 
Favorite sports movies: 


Kim Berlo 


Senior | Lacrosse | Scituate, Mass. | Business 
Started playing: Seventh 


Post-graduation plans: 

Go home for the summer and 
job hunt in Boston. 

Favorite off-day activity: 
Going to North Beach 
Favorite St. Michael’s 
memory: “Upsetting 
Merrimack last year in the 
NE-10 tournament” 

Idol: My Mom 


Sports Calendar 


> Baseball: Tuesday, April 28, home, against The College of St. Joseph (Vt.) 


at 3 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. 


> Men’s Lacrosse: Wednesday, April 22, home against St. Anselm College at 


4 p.m. in NE-10 Quarterfinals. 


Knight Moves 


> Baseball . 
The baseball team (13-18) picked up a 
shutout victory over Southern Vermont 
College (11-24, 7-3 NECC), 10-0, Sunday 
afternoon on Doc Jacobs Field. Junior 
Mike Robert (Wellesley,. Mass.) threw a 
complete game shutout, giving up four hits 
and walking one while striking out three. 
> Women’s Lacrosse 
The women’s lacrosse team (4-10, 4-6 NE- 
10) defeated American International Col- 
lege (3-12, 1-9 NE-10), 19-10, Saturday af- 
ternoon on Senior Day_on the Duffy Field. 
“Senior Kim Berlo (Scituate, Mass.) scored 
five goals and one assist in her final game 
as a Purple Knight. The Purple Knights 
season ended by losing a three-way tie- 
breaker to Franklin Pierce University. 
> Men’s Lacrosse 
The men’s lacrosse team (7-6, 5-4 NE-10) 
beat Assumption College (7-8, 3-6 NE- 
10), 8-6, Saturday afternoon on Senior 
Day on the Duffy Field. Senior Bryan Za- 
remba (Manhasset, N.Y.) led the way with 
four goals and an assist. With the win, the : 
Purple Knights enter the NE-10.Quarterfi- 
nals as the fourth seed and will host fifth- 
seeded St. Anselm College. 
> Softball 
The softball team (12-26, 8-20 NE-10 
Conference) ended its season in style on 
Sunday with a. doubleheader sweep at 


- Franklin Pierce University. St. Michael's 


won game one in eight innings, 4-3, and 
the nightcap in five innings, 13-1. Senior 
Ashley Harkins (Colchester) finished her 
career by breaking several single-season 
and career records in the process. 

> Men’s Tennis 

The fourth-seeded men’s tennis team 
(7-8) fell to fifth-seeded Southern New 
Hampshire University, 5-2, on Wednes- 
day in the NE-10 Conference Quarterfi- 
nals on the St. Michael’s outdoor courts. 


For St Michael’s, “seniors John Lescure 


(Kennebunk, Maine) and David Besserer 
(Brattleboro) recorded an 8-3 win at No. 2 
doubles to lead the way 

> Women’s Tennis 

The fourth-seeded women’s tennis team 
(14-6) gave top-seeded Stonehill College 
all it could handle before dropping a 5-3 
decision to the Skyhawks in the North- 
east-10 Conference Semifinals on Thurs- 
day afternoon. For the Purple Knights, 
sophomore Marybeth Ash (Westborough, 
Mass.) won her lone match, an 8-5 victory 
at No. 2.doubles. Despite the loss, St. Mi- 
chael’s should still qualify for its second 
straight NCAA Division II Tournament 


Statistics provided by Sports Informa- 
tion 
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By Charlie Donahue 


True life: Every 
dog has its day 


y family is obsessed with 
hockey. We all played grow- 
ing up. My sister played col- 


lege hockey at our cross-town rival, 
University of Vermont and my Dad 
at Brown. - When the hockey season 
ends, naturally hockey players pick 
up the sticks (golf clubs) and attempts 
to revive their golf game. My family 
plays in a lot of golfing tournaments 
throughout the summer that bring out 
our most competitive sides and skills. 
In-my family, we all have our own par- 
ticular game’s that we are good at. I 
take pride in hitting a deep ball and for 
the most part know where it’s going to 
go. My twin brother, Morgan, for what 
he lacks in my power game, makes up 
for around the green with solid putting 
and dead-on accuracy with irons. My 
little brother, Matt, is still raw, and NFL 
draft guru Mel Kiper might say he has 
lots of potential, but absolutely kills the 
ball 300 yards, usually far away from 
the fairway. My Dad, with years of 
experience and the old-man swing, has 
found a niche with his chipping around 
the greens and savvy veteran ability out 
of the sand -trap.—_______ 

One particular tournament we 
played in that showcased all our com- 
bined skills and family effort was the 
Bridgton Academy Annual Best Ball 
golf tournament. This all-male prep 
school in Maine had loads of talent 


‘and ringers on éach team, so I wasn’t 


expecting too much with me, Morgan 
my Dad and my Mom. (I didn’t list my 
Mom’s game in the scouting report be- 
cause she often can be seen wandering 
the course checking out the flowers.) 
However, my Mom, Nancy, must have 
eaten her Wheaties that morning, as she 
came to play. My Mom, who is new to 
the: golf world, still has some lessons 
to be had, but we needed her to step up 
and fill the fourth person in our team. 
The tournament was a best-ball tourna- 
ment,:and just a few holes in and I was 
already tired from carrying the team 





with an array of scud drives and precise 
iron play around the green. Dad had 
chipped in with his usual iron play, and 
Morgan was drilling putts from every- 
where. The day was going smoothly as 
we were using my drives and reaching 
every par-5 in two shots. From there, 
Dad, Mom and Morgan were taking 
dead aim at the flagstick and putting 
it on the dance floor. On one hole, we 
were about 45 yards away trying to put 
it close, but none of us could get it on 
the green. My Mom stepped up with 
her five iron and drilled a shot to within 
a few feet, saving us on the hole and 
then also hitting her birdie putt. Nance 
just got her feet wet on that hole, and on 
the next hole when we all hit,our drives 
into the woods. With the women’s tee 
on the hole about 150 yards closer to 
the hole, Nance bombed a drive right 
down the fairway giving us a shot at the 
green. Morgan was on with his irons 
all day and my Dad pitched in with his 
around-the-green chipping. 

Our team was firing on all cylin- 
ders, working as a team, getting birdies 
or eagles on most holes. When putting 
on holes, I didn’t mind being the guinea 
pig and show everyone else the line of 
the putt. Typically, when we play in 
tournaments, it’s a day full of beers, 


stogies and laughs, but on this day our — 


team was in the zone. Nothing was 
slowing us down, as if it were destiny. 
As we approached the final hole I was 
certain we were going to take the tour- 
nament and all the prizes for shooting 
such a low score. However, one team 
filled with ringers and people who use 
the foot wedge beat us by a stroke. 
Even though we lost by a measly 
stroke, we won 200 bucks to the pro 
shop, and it’s still a memory we treasure 
way more than a ribbon or trophy. Asa 
family of athletes, I walked away from 


that game knowing that the best team 


that I could ever play for was my fam- 
ily, and to never underestimate Nancy 
the underdog ever again. 





BASEBALL: Ziskie proves to be a top hurler 


Continued from Page 20 © 


one cheering,” Pilczak said. 


“He’s got a lot to learn,’ Morgan said. “That 

impresses me that he realizes how much he has to 
learn and is willing to take those steps.” 
; Morgan expects Ziskie to work hard and start 
to develop as a leader. Morgan also expects him 
to keep improving his change up and curve ball 
to throw more strikes but mostly to improve his 
consistency. For next year, these will be things 
Ziskie can improve on because he can be a legiti- 
mate ace in any Division II team, Morgan said. 

“That’s a huge expectation,” Morgan said. 
“But I think Austin is one of the few guys on this 
team will be able to handle those goals.” 

-Junior captain Tim Pilczak said that Ziskie 
has natural talent that makes him stand out but 
that he is also a very big team player. 

“He is always in the dugout keeping every- 


Morgan said that off the field, Ziskie has 
come together with the team that even as a first- 
year he has been very in tune with rest of the 
team. . 
“He is very loud. He is one of the louder guys 
chattering in the dugout,” Morgan said. 

Morgan called Ziskie quirky because when 
he is on the mound he will take deep breaths and 
you can see that he is talking to himself. A lot of 
pitchers talk to themselves and its not noticeable, 
but with Ziskie you can tell, Morgan added. 

His great strength right now is his ability to 
adjust, Morgan said. He is good at Identifying 
what he struggles with, going after it, and fixing 
it, he said. 

“He has had some successes as a freshman 
but he still wants to become better,” Morgan said. 
“He understands there is so much to game.” 





Photo by Kayla Sibilia 


Ziskie delivers a pitch against St. Lawrence on Sunday April 19. 
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Photo by Kayla Sibilia 
First-year Austin Ziskie has been a bright addition to the pitching staff compiling a team 
high 4 wins and 43 strikeouts. 


SPORTS 


First-year fireballer 
brings the heat 


By Lucia Suarez 
Photo Editor 


In only his first season on the St. Mi- 
chael’s baseball team, Austin Ziskie has 
already begun to shine. Compiling a 4-4 
record and a 6.17 ERA, Ziskie is a tremen- 
dous contributor to the team. 

“He has been a great addition,” said 
head coach Paul Morgan. “He has the size, 
he’s very athletic. He’s got the build in what 
you are looking for in an ideal pitcher.” 

Originally. from ‘Maryland, Ziskie 
heard of St. Michael’s through his brother, 
who played at Norwich University. When 
he visited the campus, he liked the size and 
believed that he could play baseball here, he 


‘said. As a first-year pitcher, Ziskie did not 


believe he was going to get the amount of 
playing time that he has. 

“This is my first year and I have gotten 
more comfortable knowing that I can play 
with guys that are older,” Ziskie said. 

For Ziskie, the greatest adjustment to 
his game coming from high school to col- 
lege was the hitters. 

“The hitters one through nine are a lot 
better (in college),” Ziskie said. “The seven- 


‘to-nine hitters aren’t very easy like they 


used to be in high school. They were kind 
of scrubs in high school.” 

When the team. went to Florida dur- 
ing spring break, Ziskie had the ability to 
get off the bus after riding two hours and 
play Florida Southern, the No. 3 team in the 
country, Morgan said. In that game, Ziskie 


threw 130 pitches in six innings, gave up_ 


three runs, one earned, he said. When the 
team was in trouble, Ziskie worked him- 
self out of the jam, talking to himself on 
the mound. It was awesome to see, Morgan 


See RET 








ERS 


“He’s got some talent that not 
too many guys on our team 
have. He has the ability to be 
our ace.” 


Paul Morgan, 
head coach 





added. 

“He loved being out there,’ Morgan 
said. “He pitches with a passion almost. You 
could tell he gets it. He makes every pitch 
count.” 

Ziskie has a lot to learn and he real- 
izes what he needs to do. During the off- 
season, he plans to work on holding batters 
on base better and getting ahead of batters" 
and throwing strikes, Ziskie said. 

* “He’s got some talent that not too many — 
guys on our team have,” Morgan said. “He 
has the ability to be our ace.” 

Because Ziskie is just beginning, his 
potential is not known, Morgan said. After 
the next three seasons, he could play inde- 
pendent baseball or be picked up by a team 
down the line, but it all depends on how 
much he develops, he added. ne 


See BASEBALL, Page 19 





Athletes miss out on P-Day festivities 


~ Several sports teams not able to partake; baseball players have never experienced a P-Day 


By Kayla Norris 
Staff Writer 

While most of St. Michael’s 
College was buzzing about with 
the excitement of P-Day, some 
student athletes do not get to par- 
ticipate. 

Last Saturday, the baseball 
team and the softball team had 


“away games, taking them off 


campus. The men’s and women’s 
lacrosse teams had home games 
in the afternoon, so they were 
able to be part of the rowdy P-Day 
celebration. 

The home teams had an ad- 
vantage, according to the players 


a#® on the baseball and men’s lacrosse 


‘ty 


“ 


a 


team because, it was one more 
stop people could make while out 
on their P-Day adventures. 

“Hopefully, a lot of people 
will at least stop by because it’s 
supposed to be nice out,” said 
Garrett Clark, first-year lacrosse 
player. 

Clark said he was not wor- 
ried about distractions because 
Duffy Turf Field is far enough 
away from the main events. After 
the game the team can easily join 
in on the fun, he said. 

Men’s lacrosse coach Paul 
Schimoler said he had no worries 
about P-Day. 


“There’s. nothing negative 
about playing on P-Day. It’s the 
reality of playing a spring sport,” 
Schimoler said. “If anything, it 
promotes .our team because. ev- 
eryone is out already.” 

According to the spring 2009 
schedule, the baseball and softball 
teams were not as lucky. The past 
few years both teams have had 
away games during P-Day and 
did not get back until late, when 
most of the celebrations were al- 
ready over. 3 

Junior baseball player Tim 
Pilczak has not been able to par- 
ticipate in a P-Day during his 
time at St. Michael’s because the 
past three years the team has had 
away games, he said. 


“No one really says either 


way (whether they feel they are 
missing out) because we haven’t 
experienced one yet,’ Pilczak 
said. “Ideally we would want a 
home game, but everyone knows 
it is a possibility going into the 
season.” f 
The players were understand- 
ing and willing to make sacrifices 
for the team as a whole. 
“Tt’s part of the sacrifice,” 
Pilezak said. 
The spring is filled with end 
of the year events that are inter- 





Photo by Lucia Suarez 


The men’s lacrosse team crosses the P-Day festivities as it prepare’s for it’s game. The team won 9-7 against As- 
sumption College and was able to enjoy the events later. : 


twined with St. Michael’s athlet- 
ics. 
While some student athletes 
cannot attend P-Day, others who 
play fall and winter sports can. 
Qua’ron Pinckney, a first-year 
on the basketball team, said he 
feels bad for the players who have 
to miss out on the P-Day festivi- 
ties. Pinckney also mentioned his 
friends who are on spring teams. 
“T wouldn’t want to miss out, 
but it’s an obligation to the team,” 
Pinckney said. “It will be weird 
and not as much fun not hanging 


out with some friends during the 
day’s events.” 

Some instances prevent fall 
and winter athletes from fully 
participating in P-Day. Last year 
the field hockey team had prac- 
tice during the P-Day activities, 
junior field hockey player Molly 
DiMasi said. 

“We don’t have practice this 
year, which is awesome,” DiMasi 


said. “I would be OK with missing 


some events to play a game and 
have good competition, though.” 
Similar to the baseball team, 


the women’s lacrosse team hasn’t 
had a home game on P-Day in the 
past few years, junior lacrosse 
player Kathleen Thompson said. 
They had practice her first year, 
and an away game last year that 
they won, she said. 

Thompson agrees with Clark 
about the crowd situation, she 
said. 

“This year we have a home 
game on P-Day at | p.m., so ’m 
hoping it draws a large and fun 
crowd for our support,” Thomp- 
son said.. 


